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Football FA Cup third round: Chelsea 3 Manchester United 5 

United’s gale force flattens Chelsea 


T HE gate sweeping through 
Stamford Bridge last Sunday 
wore the red of Manchester 
United. Chelsea entered the match 
as FA Cup holders but long before 
the end any hopes they might have 
had of keeping the trophy for an- 
other year were gone with the wind. 

ff the Cup is United's third prior- 
ity, behind the European Champions 
league and Premiership, then 
heaven help their opponents in sub- 
sequent rounds if they start to take 
the thing seriously. Chelsea were out- 
luck led, oiitpasscd, outmanoeuvred 
»%1 outrun; simply blown away. 

'These may l>e our priorities, “ 
said Alex Ferguson, United’? man- 
ager, after the game, “but when 
you're at Chelsea in the third round 
uf the Cup it generates a sense of 
antic i|iation among the players. You 
find their true character, they want 
in win, and they certainly wanted to 
win today." 

The result belied the plot. True. 
Chelsea scored three times in the 
lasl 11 minutes but by then they 
were five down ami their grip on the 
Cup had become arthritic. 

Essentially they were* undone by 
the mixture of power, jwce and 
good technique that United have 
produced in midfield for much of 

I I lie season. Tills time Nicky Butt 
was United's outstanding player, 
with Ryan Giggs not far behind and 
Paul Scholes as consistent an influ- 
ence as ever. 

Andy Cole’s emergence as a cen- 
tral striker with poise and confi- 
dence continues apace. His two 


goals last Sunday have made him 
die Premiership's leading scorer 
with 19, one more than West Ham’s 
John Hartson. 

To some extent United were aided 
by Chelsea's bizarre approach. Lack- 
ing the suspended Dennis Wise, 
Ruud Gullit tried to shore up his mid- 
field by playing Mark Hughes deep 
in the hope that the former United 
man's tenacity would disturb Butt 
and Scholes. It did not work. 

By half-time Hughes, cautioned 
for a late challenge on Beckham 
after 19 minutes, might well have 
added a red card to his New Year’s 
MBE. Gullit played him up front in 
the second half but, until Gianluca 
Vialli replaced the ineffective Tore 
Andre Flo fur the last 30 minutes. 
Chelsea did not seriously function 
as an attacking force. 

The absence of Wise could not 
fully explain Chelsea's failure to re- 
capture the quality of passing and 
movement which before Christmas 
were beginning to mark them out as 
United's most serious Premiership 
rivals, in September they had come 
within four minutes of winning at 
Old Traffoid. 

Afterwards Gullit rightly pointed 
out that there was more to winning 
than mere tactics. 'Too many of our 
players were below their best and 
we gave away sloppy goals," he said. 

Yet he could not offer a satisfac- 
tory explanation for not starting 
with Vialli. “If 1 had known how he 

I would perform maybe he would 
have started the game," he said. 
Tm glad he showed me I was | 
wrong not to play him." Wrong not 
to bring Vialli on earlier, too. 


Cryptic crossword by Rufus 



, 8 Refuse to reduce the volume 
. 1*1.4) 

f 9 Old man may be a tough nut to 

( crack (6) 

tO Eastern country without a 
prominent feature (4) 

1 1 Ideal material lor a Norfolk 
jackal? (10) 

1 2 Sturdy flower, first of Ihe year (6) 
1 4 Evidence that the deaf is not 
ideal ( 6 ) 

15 Hang around with chap from 
African country (?) 

1 7 About to be given beans? Push 
off (7) 
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Sheringham (centre) is congratulated for his goal phoio adam w m fn 

Overall Chelsea had played better dragged a simple chance wide in 
in losing the 1994 FA Cup final 4-0 the 15th minute but. once Butt had 
to United. Then at least they had shown lie could take whatever 
had the better of the game hefore Hughes might offer, the match, as a 
half-time before being undone by contest, was over. 


two penalties from Eric Cantona. 


After 22 minutes Cole set up the 


At Stamford Bridge they pressed opening goal with a short cross 
forward for 10 minutes then disap- which Teddy Sheringham nodded 
peered for the next hour. Scholes down for David Beckham to score. 


Six minutes later Beckham's fc t 
kick skidded past Ed De Goeysif, 
near post and on the stroke of bl- 
lime Giggs sent Cole on a 
sprint, at Ihe end of which hew 
paced Frank Leboeuf to add athjji 

In the 65th minute Butt age 
won the ball and gave Giggs th 
chance to send Cole between * 
berry and Leboeuf for Unfa'i 
fourth. In the 74th Sheringham na 
Beckham’s cross with a cle*}. 
headed fifth. 

Ilien Graeme Le Saux, whoL; 
hil the bar earlier, lobbed an ■?. 
vane mg Peter Schmeichel andllg 
twice exploited United defend 
which assumed it was all over, h: 
gusnii Imped Chelsea’s late flouii; 
would concentrate minds for C ■' 
champions' return to Stank 
Bridge next month. 

Surely Gullit's team cannot p'.-. 
as badly again. On this perform*- 
they went out in the third rw: 
only because they were not if 
i qviired to appear in the first. 

• Sievnnage Borough's latest gL'i 
killing act — they beat First ]):£ 
skm Swindon Town 2-1 — tut 
them into the fourth round Up 
FA Cup for the first lime inf 
club’s history, but it has left i . 
chairman Vince Green facing sor 
tiling of a dilemma. 

The Hertfordshire heroes Is- 
landed n home tie with Meatm 
United next. Stevenage Stadr.' 
(cap 6,5(10) or St James' FU 
Otrt.lUO)? That is the question. H 
answer, said Green, lies with thep 
lieu, mainly for- snfety reasons. 

List year Stevenage drew Birr 
inghnm at home, switched ft 
match to St Andrews and cashed, 
on a 15,000 crowd. Realism islfa 
to outweigh romance again and d- 
club may use their switch re- 
again. The move will net the car 

hungry non-leaguers $500,000. 


//Guardian 
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3 City where ammunition Is 
stored, say (6) 

4 Opens an eye? (7) 

5 Generous applause goes to a 
few (8) 

6 Yet revellers often have a great 
time In them (5,5) 

7 Introduce gradually In new list (8) 
13 Not a Free Church member, 

apparently (10) 

16 Withdraw a summary (8) 

18 Mean to become a candidate 
(5.3) 

1 9 Poet end MP Is an odd 
combination (7) 

21 I heard a statement (6) 

22 Tell king to cheer up (6) 

24 Soundly thraah, using a crop (4) 


20 Many were awoken when 
people had a drunken party (8) 

22 Car's crashed by a learner — a 
culpable character (6) 

23 Business advertisemenl on TV 
(10) 

24 Form of wordless language? (4) 

25 Where we can get drinks and a 
bill for wine (6) 

26 There’s to-do, then, about being 
punctual (2,3,3) 


1 Bird takes fruit over the door (8) 

2 A new number to be put up 
shortly (4) 
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4* Bournemouth or Huddersfield Town v Wimbledon or Wrexham 
' Mandheat$r’fclty‘v WeatiHem Unitec* 'y -. T — vtft; ■ : 
a Charlton Athletic v Darlington or Wolverhampton Wanderers 
$ is l$6raugh v^MowcaslIe United ■ y}0 <£'>'» ' • 

4) Tottenham Hotspur v Barnsley 

• -QQeferty Partc^^ngera pr MlOdtosbroufih v Ai*©en©J pr' F^artVfife 
1 C Coventry City v Derby County . , vir ... 1 

]Wti9*.Gtiri*t^.tow 1 *' . f £ j 

• Watford or Sheffield Wednesday v Blackburn Rover9 . . ,, v 
6 ^Brmfri^^nClty vStod^rt County 

, • Bristol Rovers or Ip9wich Town v Sheffield United or Bury _ t f/ 

■ . 

• Portsmouth orAst^VVtojv West Br^r^Mch ^blon ^ 

Football results 

FA CUP Wirt round: Arsanal 0. Port vale E.8W P, Bamal P; MMWlM P. WjJ c , 

I 0: Barnsley 1. Bolton 0. Blackburn 4. Wigan Mansfield 3, Rochdale 0: 

2; Bournetnlh P, Hudderalld P, Bristol R 1 . P; Scarhoro P, Torquay bl*J p - 5n 

Ipswich t ; Cardiff 1 , Oldham 0; Charlton 4, Lincoln P. 

Noitm For 1 : Chelsea 3. Man Uld 6. 

| CheirnhamP. Readme P; Crewel, BHLL'8 SCOTTISH LEAttUB. 

! Birminghm 2: Cry6ial Pal 2, Sc'lhorpe 0; Ppemler Division: 2 jfefyp 

: Dariingion P. Woive9 P; Derby Co 2. Aberdeen i , Dundee Utd 0: ceiuc . , 

S'Xithmpln 0. Everton 0, Newcastle 1 . 0; Dunlemillna 0, SI Jonnaoneij.. J 

| Grimaby 3, Harwich O; Hartford P, Tranmere Hibernian 2; WfoiamK 4 , Motwws 

P. Leeds 4. Oxford 0. Leicester 4. Northmptn 

0. Liverpool 1 . Covenlry 3; Man City 2. First Division: Rl ^ j. 

Bradford 0; Petertxjfo P. Walsall P: Portsmlh Airdrie P, Pari let. PiDunc*® ' ■ , 

2. Aston VHia 2\ Pieslon 1 . Stockport 2; QPR Hamilton P. Ayr P„Sllrth8 AU - rB - 

2. MkJdlesbro 2: Rolherham i . Sundartad 5; Mirren P. Morion P. 

Shell Utd 1 , Bury 1; Swindon i. SlBvenaqe r. fl np. 

Totlenhem 3, Fulham 1; Watford 1 , Shell . TEN N ENTS SCOTTISH ouk 

Wed 1 ; WBA. P. Stoke P; Weal Harp 2. Emtey Seoond Round: Pj 

’■ °- 1NMm SSSSJ.lSdSSp.MSv 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: Division TWo: E SlMIng P, Edinburgh Cgl P- 

Blackpool P, Bristol City P; Chesterfld 0. 2; (nvmesCT E.auee^ 1 , 

arenttard 0; QllUnghem 2, Burnley 0; Southend Berwick P; Lr®slemth 

1, Luton 2. PeierheadO.Aloa2i i 

■ swnhsmr P. Devaronvale P, WT _ ■ 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: Division TWo: 


Division Throej Colcheeter 1 , Hartlepool 2: 


Muslims unite 
to challenge 
Suharto’s rule 


“THE challenge to President 
I Suharto’s authority widened 
this week when Indonesia's two 
main Muslim leaders called on 
him to relinquish office and 
supported an announcement 
by the leading opposition figure 
Megawati Sukarnoputri that she 
was willing to succeed him. 

h It 1 b time Suharto stepped 
down as a prerequisite to over- 
come the multi-di men atonal 
trims, " said Amien Rais, leader 
of the Muharamadiyah organi- 
sation, which has 20 million 
followers. 

"He should hiive stepped 
down a long time ago, we need 
different people,” said Abdur- 
rahman Wahid, leader of the 
moderate Nahdlatul Ultima, 
which claims a grassroots mem- 
) berahip of more than 30 million 
j Mufillms. “Thirty years is ton 
i long for a country for any leader. 
Logically he should step down 
now or. . . in March.” 

However, the ruling Golkar 
P*rty add it would nominate 
General Suharto for a seventh 
term in president) a I elections 
due to be held in March. 

The opposition leaders' coin- 
jnonts came as International calls 
for sweeping reform gathered 
momentum, alter weeks of policy 
U-turns by Gen Suharto called 
mm question his commitment to 
jhe terms of an International 
Fund rescue and his 
tfauhy to steer Indonesia out of 

•fa crippling debt crisis. 

The United States defence sec- 
retary, William Cohen 1 b among 
fartraordlnary assembly of 
fap US officials in Jakarta to 
reinforce the telephoned mes- 
of concern from President 
J^UWon last week. On Monday 
wn Suharto received calls from 
fae German chancellor, Helmut 
^ Japanese prime 
fa i to st e r, R yu ta ro Hashlmoto. 

oth Muslim leaders greeted 
faegawdtfs announcement last 
^ k , e " d she was willing to 
!?' ld , br *•,» presidency If no 
else wbb nominated to re- 
place the president. In a fiery 
^ ech 8 i e attacked the “small 
of greedy rulers who 



Irish peace plan 
delights Unionists 


V of the Little Mermaid statue 
on Copenhagen's wnterfront last 
week. Police sent divers Into the 
water In the hope of finding the 
head. It was finally returned 
three days later by a hooded 
man who dropped it off at a tele- 
vision Btation. 


The statue, based on a fairy- 
tale by the Donlah author Hans 
Christian Andersen, Is visited 
by hundreds of thousands of 
tourists every year. Since the 
statue was put up hi 1013, It has 
been daubed with paint several 
times, and also bad its head 
removed once before, in 1064. 


T HE British and Irish prime 
ministers. Tony Blair and 
Bertie Ahern, injected a 
sense of urgency into the search for 
a political settlement in Northern 
Ireland this week when they un- 
veiled their blueprint for a new way | 
forward. 

It was the most significant devel- 
opment in 18 months of political , 
talk*, and left Sinn Fein margin- 1 
alised. The Irish republicans have 
so far gained little from negotia- 
tions, and pressure is likely to build 
up from liardlinc elements within 
the JKA. 

Tire Ulster Unionists, though, 
were delighted. The British govern- 
ment's paper appears closer to its 
position than the Framework Docu- 
ment, unveiled three years ago as a 
basis for negotiation. 

The nationalist SHU 1 seemed in 
be less happy, hut il welcomed the 
inilialive as a basis for discussion, 
anil was keen In push on. 

The outline settlement provides 
for a devolved assembly in North- 
ern Ireland, cross-border bodies 
with undefined powers, and an in- 
tergovernmental council. That 
would involve representation from 
Westminster and Dublin, aa well as 
from the assemblies in Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland. Its 
functions still liave to be thrashed 
out at talks this week in Belfast. 

The joint document, its wording 
the product of frantic telephone con- 
versations over last weekend be- 
tween Mr Blair in Tokyo and Mr 
Ahern in Dublin, is designed to 
push the participating political par- 
ties into foil negotiations. Each was 
expected to deliver its response on 
Tuesday. 

Both governments are desperate 


to make progress before any further 
acts of terrorism can derail attempts 
to find a peaceful solution. They are 
banking on Sinn Fein remaining in- 
side the negotiations. 

On Monday the Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland. Mo 
Mowlam, was at pains to stress that 
it was up to the parties to negotiate 
around the plan. She refused to get 
drawn mfb commenting on parties' 
interpretation of the document, 
which runs to 600 words. She hailed 
the initiative as a breakthrough. 

Ms Mowlam said: ‘'We hope il 
forms the basis for detailed negotia- 
tion. In the end. it is what tin- par- 
ties can agree that is what maitii* " | 

The Irish foreign minister. David 1 
Andrews, said: ‘This lias been n i 
great day We have produced a road , 
map to u new agreement. The pjqjer \ 
is an honest and courageous attempt , 

| to describe the structures within 
which agreement van hi- reached " 

The document embraces the H i 
sler Unionists' •’« iiu-cpl ol ail inter 
governmental council, tin- party's 1 
way of ensuring that cross-border 
bodies are downgraded in terms of 
importance. The party's leader. 
David Trimble, said: "There is noth- 
ing In this paper which obstructs or 
constrains the sort of outcome to- 
ward which we have been working." 

But the war of words oil what the 
document meant was already under 
way. It is deliberately vague on 
many areas. John Hume, the SDLP 
leader, rejected Mr THmble ‘a asser- 
tion that any cross-border bodies 
would simply be advisory. Tlie 
SDLP will hold out for executive 
powers for any such bodies. 

Sinn Fein said little. But it is op- 
posed to an assembly and to the 
intergovernmental council. 


Saddam bans arms inspectors again 


“Wets or our country”. 
Br& WaU ’ a « ed SO, has no of- 
hn ^L'it2® U ® ed to back 

n " ^ tjacy- which must be 
[jJPPaaatt by groups In parlia- 
2?* ~ touch leas take on the 
,R" “ f Power through 
t«e* Subart0 haa held 
200 mtuf 16 Vaflt atohlpetago of 
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Wa new challenge to a divided 
United Natfons this week, insisting 
that UN weapons inspections must 
stop until a United States official is 
removed. 

In what promises to be a replay of 
last October's crisis, the Iraqi leader 
sought to exploit differences on the ' 
Security Council to weaken the UN 
operation and hasteh the end of 
sanctions. Baghdad announced, . it : 
was ordering a halt from Tuesday to 
the Work of one Unscom (UN sfte- 1 
cial commission) team because its 
leader, Scott Ritter, was a CIA 
agent The US denies the charge. 

1 ' In a letter to the Security Council, 

J Uti scorn's chief, Richard Butler, 

: said the 1 team wotild carry on as nor- 
mal, btit this became impossible 
after Mr Ritter ^ported that Iraq 
had failed to : provide tile staff 


needed to allow inspections to take 
place. 

Iraq has long complained of the 
‘‘imbalance” of the UN teams — Mr 
Ritter’s includes eight other Ameri- 
cans, five Britons, a Russian and an 
Australian — but the US and Britain 
insist this is no business of Presi- 
dent Saddam's and that staff are 
. chosen for their technical expertise. 

In Washington, President Bill 
Clinton said on Mdnday: “If they are 
■ denied the right to do their job, then 
; I expect the Security Council to take 
strong and appropriate action.” 

British diplomats speaking for 
both the UK and the European ' 
Union, expressed "grave concern" 

1 at the new threat 

William Cohen, the US defence' 
secretary, vowed not to reduce tile 
military force in the Gulf until Iraq 
fully compiled with the arms inspec- 
tions. The British Defence Secret 
tary, George Robertson, told MPs 


that UK forces would remain on 
! alert. 

Neither the US nor Britain has 
any appetite for military action, 
since it would not be supported by 
any other country. Nor would it do 
anything but play into the Iraqi 
leader's hands. 

The latest row came a week be- 
fore Mr Butler, an Australian, was 
due to visit Iraq to solve outstanding 
issues related to access to such sen- 
sitive sites as presidential palaces, 

Unscom. tlie world's most intru- 
sive arms-monitoring operation, 
was forced on Iraq after its 1990 
invasion of Kuwait Sanctions can- 
not be lifted until the Security Coun- 
cil , accepts that Iraqi . weapons 
programmes have been halted. 

Meanwhile Western intelligence 
agency reports accuse Libya of se- 
cretly trying to develop weapons of 
mass destruction with help from 
Iraqi scientists. 


Mowlam's triumph, page 8 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Vatican’s sorry rote in 
I recent Cuban history 

JONATHAN STEELE correctly I the obvious thaw between Ha 
W notes that it has been the Cuban and the Vatican is certainly 


W notes that it has been the Cuban 
president, Fidel Castro, rather titan 
the Pope of the day, who has consis- 
tently sought to build bridges be- 
tween Cuba’s Catholics and the 
Vatican (Cuba prepares for a clash 
of the titans, January 41. The prob- 
lem for the Vatican has been that 
the conditions for such a relation- 
ship must respect Cuba’s indepen- 
dence and sovereignly. With 
widespread support of the Cuban 
people, President Castro has en- 
sured no interference by a religious 
, bureaucracy that has too often per- 
mitted “freedom" of religion to be 
accompanied by oppression of, and 
inequality for, its followers. 

Tile vast majority of Cuban peo- 
ple are well aware of a Church i 
establishment that lias — over the 
course of Cuba’s history — sanc- 
tioned, if not actively supported, 
genocide of its indigenous popula- 
tion, an active African slave trade in 
Havana’s marketplace, the exploita- 
tion of Cubans under the United 
States-backed Batista dictatorship, 
and opposition to the national revo- 
lution since 1959. 

It is hardly an indictment of the 
I Cuban administration if the Vatican 
chose to respond to abolition of 
Church interference in the state by 
isolating its own members (for ex- 
ample, by refusing Mr Castro's invi- 
tation to the Pope to visit Cuba while 
he was in Latin America in 1979) . 

It is indeed ironic, but perhaps 
unsurprising, that recent liberalisa- 
tions in Cuba have resulted in a 
growth in adherents of conservative 
Protestant evangelical denomina- 
tions, more so than in the Catholic 
Church: perhaps a factor in the 
Pope’s decision to visit the island. 
Nevertheless, for whatever reason, 


the obvious thaw between Havana 
and the Vatican is certainly wel- 
come, and Pope John Paul II is to be 
congratulated for taking a major 
step in improving those relations. 
He is likely to be far better received 
in Havana in 1998 than he was in 
newly liberated Saudi nista Managua 
in 1979 (and, probably, would have 
been in Havana, had lie visited at 
that time). 

Hopefully, lie will reiterate his op- 
position to the evils of the US block- 
ade of Cuba, while acknowledging 
the achievements of the Cuban rev- 
olution. In this post-cold war period, 
the Pope seems to have greater 
freedom to acknowledge the filings 
of capitalist practice and the virtues 
of socialist ideology. The challenge 
of his visit to Cuba is whether he 
will also acknowledge the virtues of 
socialist practice: in health and 
housing, education and employ- 
ment, and the general qualitative in- 
dicators of human development 
which, in many regards, exceed 
those of “developed" capitalist coun- 
tries. 

Robert Johnson. 

Hobart, Tasmania, Australia 


Revisionism 
in the Balkans 


I about what the wars in Bosnia 
and Croatia were about — appeasing 
aggression fNo fighting in Bosnia, 
but it’s a lousy peace, January 11). 
Seven years on and many individuals 
have been dabbling in the art of his- 
torical revisionism, apportioning 
"equal blame to all ethnic groups”. In 
truth, the war raged and instability in 
the region continues to this day be- 
cause of the expansionist aspirations 
of Belgrade's regime and the West’s 
continued support of it. And it is not 
just Croatia and Bosnia that suffer, 
as Karen Coleman points out (Insur 
geney looms in Kosovo, January LI) . 
Serbian troops there are continuing, 
unchecked, as they terrorise the 
majority Albanian population. 

First Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
now Kosovo, Vojvodina, Monte- 
negro ... all the insurrections and in- 
stability from 1991 in these regions 
continues because the West ap- 
peases Slobodan Milosevic and his 
armed cronies, as opposed to using 
the tactics they use against other 
tyrants such as Saddam Hussein. 
Erica Zlomislic, 

Toronto, Canada 


T United States judge has 
awarded damages of $187 million 
against die Cuban government for 
the families of the two men shot 
down after an Illegal flight over 
Cuban air space in 1996. 

Can we assume that Washington 
paid compensation on a similar 
scale for the passengers and crew of 
the Iranian airliner that they shot 
down a few years ago while it was 
on h peaceful scheduled flight? 

John L Cox , 

Teddingtoti, Gloucestershire 
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/ [edged on December 18 that he 
had been wrong in his "18-month 
Exit Strategy" prediction thBt 
enough of Bosnia’s political, eco- 
nomic and social life would be rebuilt 
by June 1998 to justify withdrawal of 
American troops. Instead, in his 
press conference, he called for an 
open-ended international commit- 
ment, stating that “if we pull out be 
fore the job is done, Bosnia will fall 
back into violence, chaos, and ulti- 
mately a war every bit as bloody as 
the one that was stopped". 

In my view only the implementa- 
tion of the following requirements 
can ensure the success of a strategy 
to create a self-sustaining Bosnia, ul- 
timately at peace with itself: 

□ Given the persistent depth of 
animosity and suspicion among 
Bosnia’s Muslims, Serbs and 
Croats, any moderate rebuilding of 
trustworthy coexistence will take at 
least a decade and probably longer. 
Therefore, all plans concerning 
Bosnia must be based oil a compa- 
rable long-haul projection. 

□ To maintain security within 
Bosnia, a well-armed international 
police force must be provided on an 
open-ended basis, with a clear un- 
derstanding that it will be needed 
for a very long time. Such a force 
must be preponderantly European 
and it would be prudent to invite 
Russia to participate fully. 

David Quentzel, 

Englewood, New Jersey, USA 


Evasive action on 
global warming 


I small cause for concern that major 
players in the global warming Issue 
need to be alerted to what, in envi- 
ronmental policy, is called the Pre- 
cautionary Principle (Kyoto fails test 
on climate crisis, December 14). The 
United States vice-president, A1 Gore, 
is fully within his rights to question 
the demonstrative science that points 
to human impact on global warming. 
It becomes destructive, however, 

: when he tries to ignore the plethora 
of evidence supporting the thesis 
that: a) the globe is warming tester 


than usual; and b) humans are a sig- 
nificant cause of that wanning. 

It is in the face of conflicting evi- 
dence that society must adhere to 
the Precautionary Principle, which 
states that we must proceed as if 
humans do have an impact until such 
time as conclusive evidence to the 
contrary is presented. It is a shame 
that politicians in both the US and 
Canada (two of the highest per capita 
creators of greenhouse gases) are 
motivated by the politics of igno- 
rance towards basic precautions. 
Graham Shuley, 

Victoria, BC. Canada 


At appear to hold the United States 
responsible for global warming, and 
some of their comments are un- 
reliable. 

Twenty-five years ago the Club of 
Rome published the then acceptable 
report that we would be out of gas 
and oil today, whereas the known 
resources are larger than ever, and 
Britain and others are converting 
their power plants to gas. 

In fact, there is no consensus on 
global warming. But it is everyone’s 
challenge to reduce pollution, and in 
this the US has always been in the 
forefront — note our early use of un- 
leaded fuels, and our environmental 
laws. The world’s container ships 
alone put out more pollutants than 
all tlie motor vehicles in the US. 
William P Crosner, 

Mt Pleasant, South Carolina, USA 


Nothing venture 
in New Zealand 


I is the real nature of the political 
culture commandeered in New 
Zealand through the palace putsch by 
the "perfumed steamroller", Jenny 
Shipley, of whom Charlotte Denny 
writes (Wellington boot on an iron 
foot, December 141. The new prime 
minister simply intends to continue 
the stubborn ideutogical drive of our 
recent governments, 'rheir members 
come by and large from generations 
of a state that was perhaps over- 
protective and stuffy, but one that 
tiled to give most children basic oj>- 
portunilies and tu protect most citi- 
zens from flic worst risks inevitable 
in living. 

So many of our politicians scorn to 
need to display a sort of adult inde- 
pendence by exposing the rest of us, 
the citizens who put them into of- 
fice, to increasing risk. In pnillcu- 
larly distasteful cases, some seem 
now downright vindictive and puni- 
tive towards those not willing or able 
to embrace the ideology, to com- 
pete, to assert their individual 
choice, or whatever. During the rc*- 
cent farcical referendum on state 
superannuation, for example, some 
aggressively self-sufficient-individ- 
ual-ln-office flatly declared that we 
must all learn to “manage risk”. Why 
should I be forced to regard one of 
the great inevitabilities as a personal 
“risk" to be “managed"? And who 
knows what risks they are forcing 
on the present generations of chil- 
dren with the relentless restructur- 
ing of our national community? 

However, our new PM and her 
cohort seem distinctly “risk-averse" 
in one respect, as they stnartly 
secured their own sodo-econoipic 
status, recently — by voting them- 
selves more money. Voters may well 
remember that next time the 
“steamroller” and friends have to 
risk that status — at election time. 
Stan Jones. 

Hamilton, New Zealand 
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IN YOUR editorial (December 26) 
/ you rightly emphasise that "the 
hungry child should be fed”, as a 
moral responsibility and a universal 
human need. You review, with thor- 
oughness and detail, the tragedies 
of deprived children and mothers in 
developing and developed countries. 
However. I was amazed tliat you did 
not spare a word for the hundreds 
of thousands of Iraqi children who 
are being murdered by the brutal 
sanctions imposed on Iraq by the 
callous policies of the United States 
supported by Britain, 

(Dr) Ismail Zayid, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


/\ incompletely presented they < 
show clenrly that one-third of the 
male population of Washington DC 
lives more than a dozen years 
longer on average than the other 
two-thirds (December 14). To say 
that this is because the larger 
group (black males) smoke more 1 
and use condoms less is an un- 
founded racisl conclusion. Violence ! 
accounts for 90 per cent of the dis- 
crepancy. There is the direct vio- 
lence from guns, but mere 
importantly there is (he endemic i 
violence of a racist United Slates so- 
ciety that imposes poverty and lack 
of hope on a large segment of l hi | 
population. 

7m Frantz. 

St Mary, Jamaica 


XA/HEN Kenneth Kaumla was 
V V president of Zambia, his dicia- 
torial regime mnde and applied laws 
that permitted political opponents to 
be arrested without charge and de- 
mined without trial for unlimited 
linn- (January 11). He is detained y 
under the very laws of which he was j 
the author. 

Ron Wester man, 

Bayreuth. Germany 

y OUK informative December 21 
article mi lil Alamein landmines 
incorrectly stales that Field Marshal 
Montgomery (who had not yet 
attained that rank) “stopped the 
Afrilta Korps under General Rom- 
mel". 1 1 was Britain's forgotten her*, 
General Claude Atiehinleck, who 
merits that distinction. 

Peter Sanford, 

Courtenay, BC, Canada : 

I A / HEN a few poor people in the 
V V Labour-run borough ot Isling- 
ton owed a few hundred pounds uj 
poll tux, the council called fordir 
to be jailed. When Dame Shiner 

Porter owes Westminster coiinc® 

£27 million (December 28). Labours 
local government mimrtcr, t 
Armstrong, feebly bleats that she .» 
hopes that the off-shore dame » 

have the “moral decency" to psy “e 1 

George Stem, 

London 
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Lawyers for 
Botha plan 
to fight back 

David Bereaford 

In Johannesburg 

S OUTH AFRICA'S former state 
president, P W Botha, is ignor- 
ing a final appeal by the truth com- 
mission to testily before it and is 
expected to fight prosecution by ar- 
guing that Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu's investigators are in breach of 
an implied agreement 
Indications that Mr Botha is 
going to fight to the bitter end come 
amid disclosures last week that Nel- 
son Mandela had intervened per- 
sonally in the row by giving the 
former head of state extra public 
funding to deal with the commission. 

Mr Mandela’s office confirmed 
(he president had been party to a 
decision that Mr Botha’s lawyers 
will be paid more than twice the 
going rate to represent him against 
the commission. “We did not want 
to be vindictive, we did not want to 
create problems." explained the jus- 
tice minister, Dullah Omar. 

President Mandela lias long ap- 
peared more sympathetic to Mr 
Botha — responsible for one of the 
uglier periods of apartheid rule — 
than to F W de Klerk, who let him 
out of prison and surrendered 
power on behalf of the white 
community. 

Sources close to Mr Botha say 
that hla defence against his pending 
prosecution for refusing to appear 
before the truth panel will be that 
there was an understanding that he 
would give written answers to its 
queries. Hi9 lawyers will protest 
that the commission then subpoe- 
naed him before bothering to read 
1,700 pages of submissions he had 
made. 

Mr Botha is due to appear in 
wurt in his home town of George 
next week. He faces a possible sen- 
fence of two years' Imprisoiunent, 
or a 20,000 rand ($4,000) fine, for ig- 
noring the subpoena. 

Lawyers have been quoted in the 
south African press ns snying the 
matter could take up to two years to 
reach trial and that Mr Botha is un- 
‘kely to be imprisoned. However, 
one Johannesburg newspaper, the 
5!^ Guardian, said last week 
«wt there was no reason why it 
™ u ld not be dealt with expedi- 
jfualy and suggested that "the obvi- 
us course of action for the courts Is 
impose a two-year sentence, sus- 
ft m con ^ on he co-operates 



A boy peeps out from behind armed citizens of Daira de Ramika, western Algeria. The village was one of 
the four where armed gangs killed more than 400 people on the first day of Ramadan 

Algeria bridles at EU visit 


T HE Algerian government, 
bristling at suggestions that 
it is to blame for recent mas- 
sacres, is making clear that it will 
lay down tough conditions for a Eu- 
ropean Union delegation being sent 
to reflect mounting concern about 
the bloodshed. 

As diplomats lost week prepared 
for a mission to be led by Britain, 
the current EU president, all the 
signs were that its term9 of refer- 
ence would be severely restricted 
— and that It may not be possible to 
overcome disagreements to allow it 
to go ahead. 

Algeria said that it was prepared 
to meet EU diplomats to discuss 
“confronting terrorism". Robin 
Cook, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
cautiously announced the mission 
“In principle" after outrage over re- 
ports that 1,000 people had been 
killed in 10 days during the Muslim 
month of Ramadan. 

But Ahmed Benyamina, Algeria’s 
ambassador to Britain, complained 
that an original offer by Germany to 
help the military regime fight ter- 
rorism had now become something 
quite different “In principle, we 
have no objection to such an EU 
visit, but the mandate is still not 
agreed,” he said. "The whole Idea 
has been perverted and has come 


down to a mere offer of humanitar- 
ian aid. That's not good enough. 
We're obviously nol talking about 
the same thing, so the visit is still in 
limbo." 

The recent bloodletting has been 
I attributed to the Armed Islamic 
Group (GIA), but there are suspi- 
cions — angrily rejected by Algiers 
— tliat its security forces may bc- 
implicnted, either via infiltration of 
extremist groups or by turning a 
blind eye to atrocities to encourage 
people to reject the fundamentalists. 

It Ib hoped tliat the visit might 
take place before January 26. when 
the EU^ 15 foreign ministers meet 
in Brussels. Ministers themselves 
will not go to Algiers, but officials 
will have to be senior enough in 
protocol terms ta meet the coun- 
try’s foreign minister, Ahmed Attaf. 

British Foreign Office officials, 
anxious to assuage the Algerians, 
played down expectations of the mis- 
sion. They insisted tliat its mandate 
was not expected to be agreed until 
this week, that Algerian concerns 
would be taken into account, and 
that the EU wanted to express Us 
concern and see how it could help. 

Britain has said it might suggest 
providing counselling to victims of 
terrorism. But one diplomat said: 
“All we can do Is offer. It’s up to the 
Algerians. If they don’t want it they 
don’t want It." 


Paris denies arming Hutus for genocide 


?g^j Webstor In Paris 

french foreign ministry 
send!® ***** vehemently denied 
iwJ™? . uge consignments of 
Rvwff 8 ^ ^ utu authorities in 
T&“ a after the massacre of the 
dSJ T? rity - 111 which 850,000 
-ft {U ?’ besan to April 1994. 
rcndi authorities did not ap- 
pear* Q 'J na scents after the 
4,1993," a 

teS ^sman, Yves Doufri- 


ilar 1 ne nunistry denied a sim- 
OnlK 011 111 November 1996. 
a P ubMied 

$8 2? lowing an order tor 
gun an J 1 Wort * 1 , of heavy machlne- 
Wj rtar arnmunJ tton from 
tiotiB t n a i , ¥® ve details of opera- 
tonnes of weapons 


and equipment were flown to Kigali, 
the former Belgian, territory’s capi- 
tal, or helghbouring Zaire, now 
Congo. Some weapons were said to 
have arrived after the United Na- 
tions imposed an embargo. 

The paper’s Africa correspon- 
dent, .Patrick de Salnt-ExupAry. 
claimed that support for tile Hutu- 
led regime was a high-handed act 
by the late President Francois Mit- 
terrand, who was quoted fas, telling 
an aide that “genocide in those sort 
of countries isn't very impprtarit’’. 

Other newspapers took up Le 
Figaito’k allegations' to support de- 
mands for an iitqufry into French re- 
sponsibility, which has never bWn 
admitted, despite a parliamentary 
inquiry' In Belgium , that examined 
France’s role in Rwanda, 


Last October, the French minis- 
ter for African cooperation, Charles 
Josselln, dismissed demands for a 
airqilar Inquiry, Saying that his coun- 
try had “not. wielded the machetes 
which killed hundreds of thousahds 
ofThtsis". 

Although Mitterrand ordered a 
reinforcement of links with the 
Hutu majority in Rwanda from 1990, 
it Was Edouard Balladuris Gaulliat- 
led government that was in power 
ivHeri the massacrea began. The 
Rwanda murders are only the see 1 
ond recogoised act of genocide, 
after the killing of Jews In the. sec- 
ond world war, and are the subject 
of war crimes investigations. 1 

But France’s refusal to inquire 
publicly into the political back- 
ground has shocked human rights 


Algerian officials say privately 
they neither want nor need humani- 
tarian aid and add That European 
governments, which they accuse of 
giving shelter to exiled extremists, 
are staging a stunt to assuage public 
opinion whipped up by tbe media. 

Algeria is rattled by the sudden 
interest after a lack of international 
attention since the crisis erupted in 
1992. 'Hie United Nations secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan, condemned 
the massacres last August, but his 
offer of assistance was brusquely re- 
jected by President Lamlne Zerounl. 

International human rights 
groups said the planned EU mission 
should be no substitute for a UN- 
sponsored inquiry. "We welcome 
the intended visit, but with condi- 
tions, Tills should not be a smoke- 
screen,” said Jean-Paul Mnrthoz, 
European spokesman for Human 
Rights Watch. This EU mission 
should not at all be a substitute for a 
UN investigative commission." 

• An armed gang attacked two vil- 
lages near the Algerian capital, 
slaughtering up to 120 people in a 
cinema and a mosque, hospital 
sources and witnesses reported on 
Monday. The security forces put the 
number of dead at 103 and said 70 
others had 1 been Injured, including 
two soldiers. 

Comment, page 12 


organisations. Le Figaro said Mit- 
terrand’s initiative was in compre- 
hensible because. France Was a 
"Co-belligerent” in Bile civil war. 

The left had an' absurd strategy 
based on the need for necessary 
democracy because: the Htitus were 
In the right as they Were 10 times 
more humercius than the Ttitsls 
[Rwanda’s hereditary ruling 
classes) ■ the paper said. The right 
was hardly less blind, refusing to 
admit that .Afrtefl was chapging.*' 

The key document in Le Figaro 
included ah acknowledgment .to the 
Rwandan embassy ' in Paris of an 
order to the French statfe-rUn arma- 
ments ' supplier Sofremds. The 
$8.thlllion. order included’ i2,QQ0 
shells and 20,000 mortar rounds; 
Thk last delivery was flown in on 
July 18, 1994, the paper said, after 
France bad dispatched a UN-mai}- 
dated peacekeeping force. 1 !i 


I corned a call for dialogue 
from Iran's president, Moham- 
med Khatami, but again urged 
Tehran to enter official talks. 

Washington Post, page 15 


n masterminding the 1993 
bombing of the World Trade 
Centre in New York and an aero- 
plane bombing in 1994, was 
sentenced to life without parole 
by a New York court. 


IH Council of Europe agreed to 
prohibit efforts “to create human 
beings genetically identical to 
another human being”, but 
Britain and Germany did not 
sign the protocol. 


Lb Canada’s deputy defence 
minister, has been named deputy- 
sec retar y-general of the United 
Nations, a post established for 
the first time in the organisa- 
tion's 52-year history. 


Japanese government for 
the country's treatment of 
British prisoners of war was 
described as “Insulting” by 
British war veterans. 


I cuscd the detained former 
president, Kenneth Kaunda, and 
two other politiclnns of paying ju- 
nior army officers $2SO to carry , 
out a coup attempt last October. I 


#% near China's Great Wall killed 
50 people and wounded 10,000 
In villages in Zhangbei county, 
Tens of thousands were left 
homeless In hitter winter cold. 


w clear warning against corrup- 
tion when a ouce high-living busi- 
nessman and two associates were 
taken by police to a suburb of Ho 
Chi Mteh City and shot In front of 
a crowd, 


I Programme appealed for 
nearly $400 million In emer- 
gency aid to avert famine in 
North Korea, saying that food 
stocks in the country could run 
out by April. 


get. it. while, it's, hot 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Jobless embarrass Jospin and Kohl 


Paul Webster In Paris 

a nd Ian "ftaynor In Bonn 

F RANCE'S Increasingly mili- 
tant unemployed threw out a 
fresh challenge to the govern- 
ment last week when an offer by the 
prime minister, Lionel Jospin, of 
more than $160 million in emer- 
gency unemployment benefits was 
rejected by jobseekers' representa- 
tives. Another national day of street 
marches for the unemployed took 
place on Tuesday. 

In a helated attempt to win back 
the credibility of hie Socialist-led 
government after three weeks of 
demonstrations by Jobseekers, Mr 
Jospin had announced an emer- 
gency fund to help the long-term 
unemployed. 

The offer followed a move by riot 
police into several of the 30 welfare 
centimes occupied by demonstrators 
claiming payments of about $500 

Child labour 
figures put 
Italy to shame 

John Hooper In Rome 


F ORTY years after it joined the 
European Community, and more 
than a decade after it overlook 
Britain in the league table of na- 
tional wealth, Italy still lias almost 
300,000 child workers. 

This statistic — which neither the 
government nor employers have 
challenged — is based mi research 
by the biggest trade union federa- 
tion, Sergio Cofferati, head of llie 
leftwing CG1L. produced the figure 
on a visit lo India where Italy's 
prime minister, Romano Prodl, has 
been trying to open doors for Italian 
traders and investors. 

Mr Cofferati was warning of the 
dangers of buying goods from, or 
shares in, companies that used child 
labour. For example, Italy is a big 
importer of footballs stitched by 
children in Indian sweatshops. Bui 
the problem, he said, was not con- 
fined to the developing world . 

“Wc estimate that in Italy nearly 
300,000 children are made to work on ' 
a daily baas," he said. “Precise data 
do not exist All we have are the fig- 
ures for reported industrial accidents , 
on which this estimate is based.” 

The biggest concentration of 
under-age workers is thought to be 
in and around Naples, where their 
wages average about 70,000 lire 
($40) a week. Many children are 
employed in the manufacture of fake 
designer clothes and accessories. 
There are hundreds of small family 
businesses turning out fake goods 
on the slopes of Mount Vesuvius. 

Other under-age workers 6erve 
in bars and shops or lend a hand as 
unofficially apprenticed motor me- 
chanics. The use of children as drug 
couriers is common. 

The minimum working age in 
Italy is 15. But a recent survey for 
the employment ministry found that 
30 per cent of boys between the 
ages of 10 and 14 in southern Italy 
were Ln employment. 

In 1995, the last year for which 
figures are available, government 
inspectors looked Into cases of sus- 
pected underage : employment at 
almost 30,000 companies. Their sus- 
picions were proved right in 11-12 
per cent of the small commercial and 
industrial firms they'lnvestigated. 


each to cover end-of-year bills. At 
other centres, mainly in Marseille, 
demonstrators dispersed before 
police could act, but four protest 
organisations, claiming that govern- 
ment action was insufficient, said 
they would continue their sit-ins. 

Mr Jospin was forced into a hur- 
ried decision after countrywide 
marches last week followed sit-ins 
at unemployment offices. Most of 
the marchers receive benefits aver- 
aging only $650 a month because 
they have been out of work for more 
titan a year. 

Of France's 3.1 million jobless, 
about 1.1 million are long-term un- 
employed. There were fears of fur- 
ther discontent after Communist, 
Green and Socialist members of the 
governing coalition expressed sym- 
pathy for the demonstration and crit- 
icised the labour minister, Martine 
Aubry, for failing to respond quickly. 

Mr Jospin made his offer after 


meeting trade unions, employers 
and representatives of jobless work- 
ers’ organisations. It was the first 
time that the unemployed had been 
consulted. 

In Germany unemployment 
soared to a fresh peak of more than 
4.5 million last month, forcing Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl to open an elec- 
tion year last week by conceding 
that an earlier pledge to halve the 
jobless rale by the millennium 
would go unredeemed. 

Climbing to its highest level In 
the history of the post-war federal 
republic, unemployment last month 
stood at almost 12 per cent nation- 
ally, with a 20 per cent rate in east 
Germany double that in the west, it 
was announced last week. 

Bernhard Jagoda, the head of the 
federal employment office in Nur- 
emberg, said he did not expect any 
Improvement this year. "All in all, 
economic dynamism was not strong 


enough in 1997 for recovery In the 
labour market," lie said. 

Exactly two years ago, when the 
jobless rate went through the 4-mil- 
lion pain threshold, Mr Kohl 
promised to halve the rate by 2000. 
Last week he admitted defeat. The 
target would "certainly not be 
reached," he stated. 

It was his first public admission 
that his policy had gone awry. It 
could hardly come at a worse time 
as he prepares to bid for a record 
fifth term as chancellor in Septem- 
ber, and faces a couple of crucial re- 
gional elections before then. 

• Foui- of Germany’s leading Euro- 
sceptics — three economists and a 
law professor — went to the supreme 
court this week to challenge the gov- 
ernment's enthusiasm for the single 
European currency and to try to get 
the project scrapped. 


Le Monde, page 13 



A Pakistani crowd carries the bodies of Shlas shot In a Lahore cemetery last Sunday. The protesters 
tried to storm the Punjab parliament and burned buildings in anger at the massacre, in which 28 Shins 
died and at least 35 were Injured. A Sunni Muslim group, Jhangvi, claimed responsibility for the killings 

Woman power halts work on Indian dam 


I would have applauded. After 
months of secret preparations, the 
10,000 Indian villagers travelled in 
complete silence at the dead of 
night under a full moon. Led by 
women and dodging police road- 
blocks. they reached their destina- 
tion at dawn. In the half-light they 
streamed down the steep valley to 
the huge partly-built dam on the 
Narmada river in Madhya Pradesh. 

Within minutes they had surprised 
the few guards and cut radio commu- 
nications between the construction 
camp and the outside world. By 
6.30am one of the largest peaceful 
sit-ins in Indian history had begun. 

Details of the capture of the Ma- 
heshwar dam by villagers who will 
lose tjieir homes or land if the 30- 
metre high barrier is completed are 
still sketchy, but reports from Delhi 
on Mopday suggested that 25,000 
protesters were at the remote site, 

“Thousands of people from other 
areas are pouring in. At least 2,000 
people are preparing to stay Indefi- 
nitely" said a spbkesjnan far the 
Nprmada Bachiip Andolan (Save 
Narmada Movement), , which has 


been mobilising people against the 
project. 

The Maheshwar dam is part of 
the $4.9 billion Narmada Valley De- 
velopment Project, which involves 
plans for 30 big dams, 135 medium- 
sized ones and 3,000 small ones in 
the valley. The World Bank pulled 
out of the controversial project five 
years ago because of fierce local 
and international protests against 
proposals that would have displaced 
more than 100,000 people. 

The 400-megawatt Maheshwar 
dam, the first privatised hydroelec- 
tric power project in India, will sub- 
merge the homes of more than 
2,200 families in 61 villages and de- 
stroy thousands of acres of cotton, 
chillies and wheat. 

Opponents claim it will produce 
electricity for only a few hours a 
day, and that It has quadrupled in 
cost in 10 years. They say they have 
received no compensation and that 
the dam will destroy the economy of 
a large area. 

The government of Madhya 
Pradesh says the project will bring 
electricity and economic develop- 
ment to areas hundreds of kilo- 
metres away. 

Protests againBt the damming of 


the Narmada began more than 
10 years ago, and Uiousands of 
women have said they are prepared 
to drown rather than move. TTiis is 
the first time that all work has been 
stopped on one of the dam sites. 

“The people have taken over the 
blasting and construction works 
area. They are demanding complete 
stoppage of all work on the dam and 
a review with people’s participation. 
The siege will continue until the de- 
mands are met,” said a spokesman 
for the Delhi Forum. 

Digvjjay Singh, the chief minister 
of Madhya Pradesh, tried to ap- 
pease the villagers. Speaking in the 
state capital, Bhopal, he called a 
meeting for Thursday and officially 
baited construction until then. 

This was rejected by the vil- 
lagers: "We have stopped the work, 
not him," a villager replied. "We will 
not go until all work has been per- 
manently stopped.” 

On October 3, villagers staged a 
rally of 10,000 people in the area, 
calling far wqrk on the dam to be 
stopped and the project reviewed in 
consultation with, the people. Tl^ey 
received no response from the pro- 
ject or the government; in fact the 
work was speeded up. 


Israel plans 
to double 
settlements 


David Sharrock In Jerusalem 


| SRAEL plans to double Its 
I settler population in territory 
destined to become a Pales- 
tinian Btate by building more 
than 30,000 new homes, Itwaa 
revealed last week. 

News of the construction plan, 
which would take 20 years, was 
revealed by the daily Ha’aretz 
newspaper and has pushed ten- 
sion between the Israeli prime 
minister, Binyamln Netanyahu, 
the Palestinians and Washington 
to new limits. 

President Clinton’s Middle 
East envoy, Dennis Ro9s, who 
made little headway in meetings 
with the two sides last week be- | 
fore White House appointments j 
later this month, said further | 
construction was “not helpful”. | 


The European Union said that 
tile plan would damage the 
peace process. 

The United States has asked 
Israel to suspend building to im- 
prove the climate in peace talks, 
hut Mr Netanyahu has argued 
that there is nothing In the exist- 
ing agreements which prevents 
“natural growth". 

Binymuin Ucn-Ellczer, who 
served as housing minister in 
the Inst I Jibuti r government, 
said such huge construction 
would wipe out pence hopes. 

The housing ministry con- 
firmed Unit it lms plans to build 
30,000 more homes in the set- 
tlements by 2020, but denied 
tiint nearly half of the projects 
have been given the green light. 


We conducted u survey of 
potential building possibilities in . 
the country, mid we arrived at | 


tiie conclusion that in the settle- 
ments, 30,000 inure homes 
could Ik* added, half of which ^ 
could be in the Jerusalem arej 
tiie ministry spokesman, Mosne 
Eilnt, Huid. lie suid the survey 
was conducted because of fare’ 
casts that iHruel’s population 
would grow by 1 million over the 
next 20 years. . 

If construction goes ahead, 
the settlement of Ariel, 15 k® 1 
southwest of Nablus, would 
more than double In size, adding 
3,690 more homes to Its pf e8Clu 
3,300 units, Ha’aretz said. 

Hie defence minister, TOW* 
Mordechal, the supreme jdan- 
ning authority in the Israeli -he 
territories across the Green 
under military occupation, » 
already approved 2,150 of 
Ariel's new homes, it said. 

The Ma'aleh Ephraim sewe* 
ment, at the edge of the Jordan 
Rift Valley, will be expanded 
from 400 homes by an addir 
tional 561 units, all approved 
and some already under con- 
struction, it said. And Ma hi . 
Adumlm, east of Jerusaleni, 
a population of around 2 U,uvv 
in 5,000 residential unite, will 
almost double in size. 

“For all practical pun*°«fjL 
there is no peace process 08“ 
now,” the Palestinian inform 
tion minister, Yasser Abe® 

Rabbo, said. “The Israeli 

tion is more settlement, m 

land confiscation and mor? 
gance in refusing to lmpW ew 
tiie [peace] agreement 
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High noon in Pakistan’s opium valley I restored peace, production has con- 

W wp «■■■■ tinued to increase, reaching 2,804 


gainst the Soviet Union. Difficul- 24 tonnes last year. Whether or not the Taliban rulers , 

e9 In transporting opium prompted Across the border In Afghanistan, have understood that they cannot 

■aders and smugglers to set up the chaos of war, sustained Euro- get aid without doing some enforce- I 
iboratories in the border areas to pean demand for heroin and the ment, the Pakistanis have. The use I 
rocess heroin, which is lighter and ease with which smugglers can of paramilitary troops in Dir Is . 
tore valuable. carry it by lorry, camel or pick-up meant to impress foreign govern- 

'You need a critical mass of farm- truck to Iran and Turkmenistan me nta as much as the highlanders I 



Hign noon in Pakistan’s opium valley -JX.— r 

W ~ W mowj tinued to increase, reaching 2,804 

Jonathan Steele in Timergara reports on a on his back. To reach the market tide in an area," said Mr GlUett. But, In 1980. ^ha^farThas became 

naramllltary mission to wipe out a druq CLOD . mflke * e 881116 proCt in narrow, snow-capped Nihag the world’s biggest producer of 

r 93 ^ heavier crops, such as onions or valley, the critical mass is still pro- opium. 

T „-. . tn 011 ^ ., . , . tomatoes, a farmer needs a tarred poppy. Village elders have intirai- Mr Arlacchl hopes to export the 

HE battle to cut supplies of ments use of force, the UN drug road and a pick-up truck. dated farmers with the threat of anti-poppy strategy used in Pakistan 

heroin to .western Europe programme offers a set of economic Pakistan and Afghanistan became having their houses burnt down if to Afghanistan. The Taliban authori- 

twina^mto fhelntniw mrentives to end poppy cultivation. Asia’s top opium producers in the they do not plant the poppy. ties have said the production of 

areas of Paldstan, with paramilitary The original aim was to persuade late 1970s after the Soviet invasion In most of Pakistan the campaign opium runs counter to Islam, but 

troops fanning out against some of fanners to grow alternative crops, of Afghanistan and the rise of the against the poppy has been remark- they will try to stop It only if the 

the worlds most heavily armed but officials realised that opium- mojahedin, who used opium- ably successful, with production outside world helps farmers grow 

farmers of opium poppy. producing areas needed more than growing to help finance the war dropping from 800 tonnes in 1980 to alternative crops. 

A search-anddeatroy campaign is that There had to be a programme against the Soviet Union. Difficul- 24 tonnes last year. Whether or not the Taliban rulers 

targettag narrow ravines in North- of sustainable development, indud- ties In transporting opium prompted Across the border In Afghanistan, have understood that they cannot 
west Frontier Province, which the ing tarred roads, irngahon, electric- traders and smugglers to set up the chaos of war, sustained Euro- get aid without doing some enforce- 

pouce have previously been unable ity, credit and training if farmers laboratories in the border areas to pean demand for heroin and the ment, the Pakistanis have. The use 

to enter. Foreign ^aid workers have were to be weaned off poppy cultiva- process heroin, which is lighter and ease with which smugglers can of paramilitary troops in Dir is 

been warned not to use the road tion. more valuable. carry it by lorry, camel or pick-up meant to impress foreign govern- 

across the valley floor along the A man can easily carry a sack of 'You need a critical mass of farm- truck to Iran and Turkmenistan ments as much as the highlanders 

Pgira nver for fear of hostage- opium gum down a mountain-side ere to give up if you want to turn the have led to a steep rise in produo of Nihag. 

The flood of weapons into the “ — — 1 

region during the Soviet occupation 
of neighbouring Afghanistan means 
farmers now possess machine-guns, 
rocket-launchers and even Stinger 
anti-aircraft missiles. 

These are rough anti tough hills, 
which are unapproachable and in- 
accessible," said Qazi Mohammed 
Yusuf, the district commissioner, as 
he sat in his office in Timergara, the 
capital of Dir district, Pakistan's 
largest poppy-growing region. 

The use of force in the Nihag 
valley, the last no-go area in Dir, is 
being co-ordinated with the United 
Nations Drugs Control Programme 
(UNDCF). The programme's new 
chief, Pino Arlacchi. is a former Ital- 
ian anti-Mafia adviser. He visited 
Afghanistan recently to urge the 
Taliban authorities to move against 
Iheir own opium producers, and 
continued on to Peshawar, the main 
city in Pakistan’s Northwest Fron- 
tier province. 

The border between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan is virtually open, and 
people on both sides belong to the 
same ethnic group, although they 
arc known as Pashto ns in 
Afghanistan and Pnthans in Paki- 
stan. For the first time UN officials 
are pressing for simultaneous action 
on drugs in both countries. They 
want to prevent the "balloon effect", 
under which n clnmpdown on 
poppy-growing iu one area cncouL- 
a 8es il in another. 

In Dir, where the planting season 
has just started, the effecta of n 
possible reduction in Afghanistan's 
I^Pium harvest are already visible, 
traders have been talking up the 
Price, and we have evidence that 
more farmers are planting opium 
^an fast year," said Simon Glllett, 
the UNDCPs senior technical ad- 
viser in Dir. 

Even in valleys where poppy- 
Srowing has been eliminated for 
several years, farmers admit they 
are tempted to start again. 

Alongside the Pakistani govern- 
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It used to be an ordeal for anyone who lived or worked outside the 

UK to obtain a mortgage allowing them to buy a property back home in . 
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Continent basks 
in splendid isolation 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

T HE INGRAINED sense of de- 
tachment and uniqueness In 
“the right little, tight little is- 
land” of Britain has long been both a 
joke and an irritation to its Euro- 
pean neighbours. Its modern mani- 
festation has been the reluctance of 
Conservative and now Labour 
governments to join one of those 
characteristically idealist European 
ventures, the Schengen agreement, 
to scrap frontier controls across the 
continent. 

Signed 12 years ago in the tiny 
Luxembourg village of Schengen, 
within spitting distance of France on 
one side and Germany on the other, 
the agreement in theory allows a 
European Union citizen to travel 
from Spain to Finland without a 
passport. Once the single currency 
arrives, continental Europe could 
return to that golden age once cele- 
brated by the historian A J P Thylor, 
when he described how the free- 
born Englishman of 1913 could 
travel from London to St Petersburg 
without ever having to show a pass- 
port or change his gold sovereigns. 

That European dream received a 
nasty jolt last week. The continent 
that between 1985 and 1996 
absorbed more than 3.4 million 
refugees from eastern Europe, Yugo- 
slavia and the Middle East reeled 
under the impact of some 1,200 Kur- 


dish refugees. France and Austria 
re-instated border patrols with Italy, 
whose almost unpollceable 4,800km 
coastline makes it the favoured port 
of entry for illegal immigrants and 
their smugglers. 

There were panic meetings of the 
Schengen nations in Brussels, and 
of Europe's police chiefs in Rome. 
And both Kurdish spokesmen and 
Turkish human rights activists 
charged that the Turkish govern- 
ment was deliberately encouraging 
the exodus, to punish Europe for its 
brusque rebuff of Turkish hopes of 
eventual membership at last 
month’9 EU summit in Luxem- 
bourg, The main excuse for 
Turkey’s exclusion was its human 
rights record, notably Us harsh cam- 
paign against separatist Kurdish 
guerrillas. 

The European Commission al- 
most washed its hands of the matter, 
saying that the Schengen principle 
should remain inviolate, and remind- 
ing member states that Schengen 
balanced open internal borders with 
intensely lightened borders with the 
outside world. The Schengen agree- 
ment has sobered civil liberties 
groups with its powers of strength- 
ened police co-operation to control 
crime, drugs and terrorism. 

Police forces now have the light 
of cross-border arrest and “hot 
pursuit" and are building a fearsome 
Schengen-wide database of names 
and details of known or suspected 
criminals. Last week Italy, under 
pressure from Germany, Austria 
and France, agreed to abolish its 15- 
day grace period before a refugee 
denied admission must leave the 
country. It now seems resigned to 
building detention centres to hold 
refugees pending deportation. 

And in a separate but hardly un- 
related development Germany's 
government and main opposition 
parties agreed to scrap its post-1945 
law against phone-tapping, citing 
the need to protect Germany from 
international crime. 

The problem is that until the Am- 
sterdam treaty Is ratified, and until 



Kurdish refugees outside the charity centre at Santa Foca, near Otranto, In Italy 


EU governments then agree a com- 
mon policy on immigration and asy- 
lum for refugees, each Schengen 
country is stuck with the implica- 
tions of varying national laws. 

The panicked reaction by the 
north Europeans to the small ICur- 
dlsh exodus now reveals the prob- 
lem with Schengen, but it also 
points to something more profound, 
to the way that the EU as a whole is 
starting to catch the "right little, 
tight little island" mentality. 

A STRIKING sign of this mood 
of splendid European isola- 
tionism came this month 
from the European finance commis- 
sioner, Yves-Thibault de Silguy, who 
insisted that the Asian financial cri- 
sis was having only “a marginal, 
even negligible effect" on the EU 
economies and the move to a single 
currency. 

“The euro already acts as a shield 
for Europe, even before die single 
currency is launched," he said. ‘The 
markets have confidence in Europe, 
because of the sound financial poli- 
cies that all member slates have pur- 
sued for some years in order to meet 
the criteria for joining the euro." 


Money makes politics go round 




Washington diary 

! Martin Kettle 


I often to court ridicule, but when 
Bill Clinton announced, on his first 
morning back In the White House 
in 1998, (hat he would deliver a bal- 
anced federal budget in 1999, few 
disputed that a milestone had been 
'reached. 

• 1 e, l^ re generation of American 
ipoUtics hHs been defined by the con- 
tinuing and deepening failure of the 


United States government to bal- 
ance its books. Government deficits 
helped form the politics of the Rea- 
gan era in the 1980s and shaped the 
alternative politics of the Clinton era 
that has replaced iL They have been 
one of the principal causes of the 
convergent economic policies of left 
I and right over the past two decades. 
But the prospect of a balanced bud- 
get means that those days could be 
coining to an end. . 

Before the oil price rise of the 
mid-1970s, the US habitually ran a 
modest deficit except in time of war, 
when defence spending rose. Until 
recent times, the big deficit years of 
the 20th century were 1916-19 and 
1942-46; in 1968, at the height of the 
Vietnam war, the deficit again hit a 
post-1945 lecord. 

Then came the oil price explo- 
sion, wliich transformed peacetime 
economic policies across the West 
into conditions akin to those of war, 
In 1974, the US budget deficit was 
$6 billion; but in 1975 it leapt to 
I $53 billion, a total that had previ- 
; ously been exceeded only at the 
height of the second world war. 
After that, with occasional fluctua- 


tions, the deficit steadily rose 
higher year-on-year, peaking at $290 
billion in 1992, which was also — 
not entirely without coincidence — 
the year of Clinton's election. 

Originally, the cause of high 
deficits was (he oil shortage and 
consequent price ri9e. But before 
the oil shock had been squeezed out 
of the economic system, the tradi- 
tional rules were re-written once 
again, this time by the Republicans. 

Reagan inherited a record deficit 
when he took office. His response 
was to increase it, by a combination 
of tax cuts (which reduced govern- 
ment income) and higher defence 
spending (which exceeded cuts in 
social programmes and thus added 
to government spending). The re- 
sult was the West’s victory in the 
cold war as the Soviet Union 
collapsed under the burden of Its 
efforts to keep up with US defence 
spending. However, the price was 
that when Clinton succeeded 
George BuBh in 1993, the deficit 
was nearly two-and-a-half times 
higher in real terms than it had 
been when Reagan succeeded 
Jimmy Carter in 1981. 


The first full debate among EU 
commissioners on the Asian crisis 
was dominated by De Silguy's ebul- 
lient report. He brushed aside 
accusations that Europe was com- 
placently distancing itself from the 
threat to the global economy by 
pointing out that the five months of 
the Asian crisis had seen growth in 
Europe, low inflation, and falling 
interest rates. 

“Our European banks have a total 
exposure of only $364 billion, and 
half of that is in the relatively sound 
economies of Singapore and Hong 
Kong," De Silguy said, adding that 
the EU had “foil confidence" in the 
much-criticised rescue strategies 
being pursued by the International 
Monetary Fund. Europe's future 
growth did not depend on exports, 
he insisted, claiming that Europe's 
recovery was now fuelled by domes- 
tic demand. 

This detachment looked a touch 
surreal last week when the 20 Euro- 
pean commissioners took the Chan- 
nel tunnel train to London for a day 
of meetings with the British govern- 
ment to discuss the coming six 
months of Britain’s presidency of the 
EU Council. It was almost a love-in. 


As a result of the Reagan years, 
gross federal debt ballooned from 
just under $1 trillion in 1981 to 
about $5.5 trillion today — n direct 
result of the nation's lurch into 
deficit budgeting. Last year the gov- 
ernment estimated that the US’s 
debt-to-GDP ratio for 1997 would be 
some 69 per cent. This is more than 
twice the ratio in the Carter-Reagan 
handover year of 1981, which was 
the record post-war low year for 
national debt. No US president for 
the foreseeable future can therefore 
afford to relax fiscal discipline. 

A watershed has nevertheless 
been crossed — both In budgetary 
terms and also in political terms. 
Within the constraints of budgetary 
balance, and while American non- 
inflationary growth continues at 
current levels, US economic policy 
makers now have many more gen- 
uine options than for many years 
past Instead of agreeing to reduce 
the deficit, politicians can now 
begin to discuss how to dispose of 
any surplus. In policy terms, the era 
of convergence is now giving way to 
an era of divergence. 

For the Republicans who created 
most of the US deficit crisis of the 
late 20th century, the instinctive 
response to Clinton's budgetary 


The Commission president, 
Jacques Santer, said he hoped the 
UK presidency would "transmit to 
the peoples of Europe the new spirit 
of dynamism, vigour and creativity 
that is once again the hallmark of 
the United Kingdom Lodny". Skating 
over Britain's exception to the 
Schengen system and its refusal to 
join the first wave of the new single 
currency, Prime Minister Tony 
Blair replied that the presidency 
“presents a very great opportunity 
for Britain to show that by being 
constructive and engaged and posi- 
tive. we can play a leading role in 
shaping Europe’s future". 

Reality should set in this week, as 
Blair and Santer arrived in Tokyo 
for the EU-Jnpan summit, even as 
the Japanese prime minister was 
juggling with the calendar to try to 
spare them an hour or two. The 
Diet, Japan’s iMirllament, decided to 
reconvene to grapple with the Asian 
financial crisis on the very day 
scheduled for the EU summit. If the 
Europeans don’t think the Asian col- 
lapse has much to do with them, 
wiiy should Asians put themselves 
out to meet these new representa- 
tives of splendid isolation? 

achievement is lo blow any fofo re 
surpluses in tax cuts. In an eledion 
year — and every other year is M 
election year in the US — the elec- 
toral attractions of tax cuts are easy 
lo see, which is why so many incum- 
bent governors of both parties are 
planning tax cuts at state level be- 
fore the voters go the polls m 
November. At the federal l ev ® > 
however, Clinton is not showing 
hand until he sends the 1398. Bud- 
get to Congress after his State of me 
Union speech at the end of tow 
month. Even so, Clinton is c,e ^ 
under pressure to invest (he sug™ 
in public goods rather than to 8*^ 
to Individuals to Invest in pnvare 
ones. 

The passing — for the moment 
— of the era of budget deficits does 
not wipe the slate clean of the pr 
lems and inherited fears of the PJ» 
But It altera the centre of g**® 1 **. 


me ueoaie aouui wi™ “7_ r m 

money from whom In atoff 
spend on what", which, as 
Vidal recently wrote In the IN' 
Yorker, la all there la to po“"® 
arid In a Betious country 
the central preoccupation o* “ 
media". And that, surely, can 
.be a moment about which to sw® 
thanks. • 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 


Mr Cook, the VIP lounge, 
his wife and his lovers 


I T HAD been known for some 
months that the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Robin Cook, had parted from 
his wife of 28 years, who is a consul- 
tant haeinatologist in Scotland, and 
taken up with liis Commons secre- 
tary, Gay nor Regan. It seemed like a 
sad though civilised parting of ways, 
and little was made of it. 

The tele took on a different com- 
plexion last week when Dr Margaret 
Cook "let slip” in an interview that 
her husband had had several affairs 
during their marriage. She told how 
l he break-up came about in a VIP 
lounge at London's Heathrow airport 
when her husband was telephoned 
by the Prime Minister’s press secre- 
tary, Alastair Campbell, to say that a 
Sunday newspaper had “got ihe 
story" of his affair with Ms Regan. 

Mr Campbell’s instruction was 
that the Foreign Secretary should 
remain in the country to face the 
music. So Mr Cook took his wife 
aside, confessed to his relationship 
with Ms Regan, and told her that 
their planned holiday was off and 
the marriage over. 

Until the scandal resurfaced, Mr 
Cook wns clearly enjoying himself. 
After n shaft y start, he hud been 
moving with some assurance on the 
world singe imcl was also the star of 
a TV documentary in which he was 
portrayed as a modern politician 
imbuing one of government's stuf- 
fier institutions with a new sense of 
openness and dynamism. 

There was much speculation as to 
whether the revelations about his 
colourful private life would mar his 
effectiveness as Foreign Secretary, 
in which role he claims to pursue an 
"ethical" foreign policy. Fortunately 
he has never been a moraliser, 
though Tories were quick to point 
out that Labour in opposition was 
relentless in its pursuit of Conserva- 
tive ministers who strayed from the 
straight and narrow. 

Mr Cook has now dropped plans 
to have Ms Regan accompany him on 
hjs forthcoming trip to Washington 
and Ottawa. It is thought the Prime 
Minister, Tony Blair, feared that Mr 
Cook's marital situation might over- 
shadow the visit’s importance. 


G ORDON BROWN is today the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rather than prime minister, because 
he and Mr Blair agreed not to split 
the Labour party by standing 
against one another in the leader- 
ship election following the sudden 
death of John Smith. That, at least, 
was the general understanding. 

A biography of the Chancellor, 
placed on sale prematurely by a 
Glasgow bookshop Inst week, offers 
a different story: that Mr Blair broke 
a secret promise not to stand against 
Mr Brown in the leadership election. 
The book also details a “whispering 
campaign" mounted against Mr 
Brown at the time, in which roles 
were allegedly played by Peter Man - 
dclson, now Minister without Portfo- 
lio, and the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine, both dose allies of Mr Blair. 

If the Chancellor has indeed co- 
operated in the preparation of the 
book, as is claimed, it would do 
much to explain his seeming re- 
moteness from the charmed prime 
ministerial circle, and his occasional 
i- battles with Cabinet col- 
i!!r® ues ^ a9 Mr Cook, who is 
\ known to cove! the Treasury job. 


D AMAGE estimated at £10 mil- 
lion was caused when a tor- 
nado hit the Sussex seaside town of 
Selsey. The twister travelled along 
the beach at Selsey Bill, which juts 
out into the English Channel, 
damaging about 1,000 homes and 
uprooting the garden observatories 
of die astronomer, Patrick Moore. 

Climatic conditions in Britain are 
not often ripe for tornadoes. When 
they occur, vortices are usually 
small, wind speeds are modest and 
they sometimes even pass unno- 
ticed. At Selsey, speed at the core of 
Ihe rotating wind reached more 
than lOOinph, but only two people 
were slightly injured. 


W HILE MOST British towns 
are wondering what to do to 
mark the millennium, the Sussex 
town of Lewes has decided to allow 
Rodin's sculpture, The Kiss, lo 
return to its original home, if only 
for six months, from June 1999 tn 
January 2000. 

The sculpture, one of four similar 
works by Rorlin, was commissioned 
some 80 years ago by E P Warren, 
an American fintinimrian dealer who 
lived in Ijewes, and who stipulated 
that the genitals of the man depicted 
in the piece should be "complete 
and distinct". The small-mindedness 
of the small town concluded that the 
sculpture would “inflame the pas- 
sions of the young soldiery” billeted 
there and it was withdrawn from 
public view, ending up eventually at 
London's Tate Gallery, which is lo 
lend it for the millennium. 


W HITEHALL sources have con- 
firmed that the Security Ser- 
vice, MI5, is speeding up the 
destruction of thousands of files on 
individuals it once considered sub- 
versive as part of an attempt to 
modernise. 

The policy shift was prompted by 
embarrassing disclosures last year 
by David Shayler, a former MI5 offi- 
cer, who revealed that the agency 
kept files on a number of prominent 
politicians — including the Home 
Secretary, Jack Straw. 

The head of MI5, Stephen Lan- 
der, has said privBtely that the num- 
ber of files held by the agency were 
in “the low hundreds of thousands”. 

MIS is preparing a new brochure, 
expected in March, outlining new 
priorities, including countering 
international terrorism and organ- 
ised crime. 






Mowlam gamble pays 


John Mullln 


T HE controversial decision by 
the Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary, Mo Mowlam, to go to the 
Maze prison in Belfast lo address loy- 
alist prisoners Iasi week paid off 
when they revereed their opposition 
to tlie peace process. 

As a result of the Maze decision 
by the Ulster Defence Association 
and Ulster Freedom Fighters, the 
Ulster Democratic Party (UDP), 
which is linked to the UDA/UFF. 
took its place at the negotiating table 
when talks resumed on Monday. 

Another loyalist political party, 
the Progressive Unionist Party 
(PUP), which speaks for the Ulster 
Volunteer Force, also attended the 
talks after threatening to withdraw 
last week. 

The Government’s euphoria was 
undermined over the weekend, 
however, following another attack 
on a Catholic by the fringe Loyalist 
Volunteer Force. 

Terry Enright, a doorman who 
was related to the Sinn Fein presi- 
dent, Gerry Adams, was shot dead 
by gunmen outside a Belfast night- 
club owned by relatives of the PUP 
leader, David Ervine, 

The LVF is opposed to the cease- 
fire and peace process, and has 
lolled two Catholics since the mur- 
der of Its leader, Billy Wright, at the 
Maze three weeks ago. 


Ms Mowlam met the five-man 
leadership of the 130 UDA/UFF 
prisoners at the Maze for 50 min- 
utes. She emphasised that there 
could be no settlement mi Northern 
Ireland's future without talks and 
promised n more Important role for 
the tHlks sub-coin mill* r dealing 
with confidence-building measures. 

Asked afterwards about prison- 
ers and possible changes in pnroli- 
arrangenienis, Ms Mowlam said: “If 
we can get confidence in the talks 
process and if we can gel progress 
in the weeks and months ahead, 
within that context a number of is- 
sues can be addressed." 1 

She ruled out any benefits for 
prisoners belonging to paramilitary 
organisations actively engaged in 
terrorism. 

Among the UDA/UFF leadership 
she met in the governor's office at 
H-Block 7 were Michael Stone, who 
is serving six life sentences for mur- 
der. and Johnny Adair, uicknnmed 
Mad Dog. He was jailed in 1995 for 
16 years for directing terrorism as 
UFF commander on Belfast's 
Shankill Road. 

Ms Mowlam apologised to vic- 
tims' relatives who had complained 
about her initiative. She thanked 
others who had suffered but who 
had telephoned their support 

She said: “I have listened and it's 
a difficult balance, but I don't want 
to leave a stone unturned. I want to 


be sure we did everything wecouM ; 
tn keep the piwes-j moving 
forward.” , 

Ms Mowlam Inter briefly mcl IRA \ 
prisoners' lenders and a dvkrgatiut ! 
from l lie Ulster Volunteer Fmve in ! 
tlu* governor’s offices in tl'cir : 
respect I vi* blocks, H-Block is ami 
H-BInck l. Atnuiig lliuso she spoke j 
In was Harry Maguire, an IRA prk _ 
oner serving two life sentences for j 
the murder of two army corporals in ■ 
198*. and Noel Large, a UVF man 
given four life terms. 

Ms Mowlam, wln> has been 
accused of setting a danger^ 
precedent, confirmed she would 
back \u see convicted lerrorisis H , • 
netvssary. r 

That iwsilion has proved contav 
versial in Northern Ireland, and 
bird Alderdice, leader of the ^ | 
linnet- Parly, launched an 
luck after the meeting. He said tN 
the loyalist paramilitaries had hyp« 
up the situation, and Ms Mow!® 
had fallen into their web. “Both we 
and they enn claim a great victory, 
thoroughly ensconsing them as m 
important nrbitrntore of our tuture- 
n«t democratic politicians. 

Gary McMichael, leader of 
UDP. denied there had been tg 
brinkmanship. “It was a sy m “ 
recognition by Mo Mowlam tn coar 
ing to see the prisoners dial m 
and the issues at the heart of w* 
crisis were being taken senow 
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Blair breaks welfare taboos 


Ewen MacAskill In Tokyo 
and Michael White 


F undamental changes in 

key state benefits to direct 
extra resources towards the 
poor at the likely expense of the 
affluent were signalled last week- 
end by the Prime Minister, Tony 
Blair, as he announced the launch of 
a nationwide crusade to sell his re- 
form of the welfare system. 

Richer pensioners may not auto- 
matically get the basic state pen- 
sion. child benefit for the betteroff 
maybe taxed, and highly paid moth- 
ers could cease to be entitled to 
state-subsidised maternity pay in 
order to extend it to the low paid. 

Undeterred by last month's back- 
bench revolt over the cut in single- 
parent benefit, Mr Blair used a 
television broadcast from Tokyo to 
underline the fact that ministers in- 
tend to drive through a strategic- 
reform programme which he 
repeatedly insisted would help soci- 
ety's poorest, not harm them. 

Mr Blair plana a series of "welfare 
roadshows" to win over party ac- 
tivists and persuade voters that re- 
form is necessary and that ihe 
present £96 billion-a-year system is 
unfair and inefficient. Ministers pro 


diet that unless welfare is drastically 
reformed it will cost up to £107 bil- 
lion a yenr by 2002. 

'Ihe Social Security Secretary, 
Harriet Harman, echoed Mr Blair’s 
approach when she signalled a drive 
to direct benefits tn the people who 
need them most. 

She focused on statutory mater- 
nity pay, saying that one in five 
women at work receive no such 
state assistance when they become 
pregnant. 

"And yet. for the most highly paid 
women, there's no ceiling on the 
amount they get, and in one case, if 
you earn £1 million a year you can 
actually get £18,000 a week from the 
social security system." 

Turning the language of means- 
testing inside-out, she argued that 
better-off recipients could be sub- 
jected to an “affluence te9t" — and 
lose some traditional so-called uni- 
versal benefits, previously paid to 
everyone regardless of income, if 
they earn above a certain level. 
High on such a list will be the key 
universal benefits, such as the basic 
state pension, child benefit and 
state maternity pay. 

Mr Blair was asked whether he 
planned less government provision 
for state pensions. 


He said people were already pro- 
viding for themselves privately. “If 
all the Government does is simply 
increase the amount of money of 
the basic pension, many of the poor- 
est don't benefit from that at all. So 
we have to look at ways in which we 
can make sure that we are getting 
help to those people that really need 
it most in the system." 

Ministers are desperate for an in- 
formed public debate, free of what 
they regard as "scare stories" 
whipped up by MPs, the media or 
anti-poverty campaigners, Mr 
Blair’s initiative is designed to show 
that, contrary to some rumours, he 
remains the driving force behind 
the planned reforms. 

"They are driven by principle, the 
need for fairness and efficiency, not 
simply to save money," an ally in- 
sisted amid speculation that the cam- 
paign may well be bloody, since even 
some ministers harbour doubts. 

The shadow chancellor, Peter Lil- 
ley, accused Mr Blair of creating "a 
state of contusion" over reform be- 
cause it was “not thought through". 

He added: “He said before the 
election they were against means 
testing, now they are talking in 
terms of means testing even the uni- 
versal and contributory benefits.” 


Dewar to run for ‘Scots PM’ 


Lawrence Donegan 

T HE Scottish Secretary. Donald 
Dewar, last week confirmed he 
is to stand for the Scottish parlia- 
ment in next year’s elections. 

Mr Dewar, who led the success- 
ful Yes campaign in last year’s devo- 
lution referendum, said he wanted 
to play his pait in a new and exciting 
phase in Scottish politics, and would 
eventually bow out of Westminster. 
However, he will stay in tlie Cabinet 
ns Scottish Secretary at least until 
the elections to the new parliament 
in May 1999. 

The new Scottish parliament is to 
be built next to the Queen’s official 
residence at Holyrood in Edin- 
burgh, Mr Dewar announced at the 
weekend. 

“The relationship with the gov- 
ernment of the UK will be crucial," 
Mr Dewar said. “The new parlia- 
ment must earn the confidence of 
Scots. If I can help in any way to 
achieve these aims as a member of 
the new parliament. I would very 
much want to do so." 

Mi- Dewar sought to dampen 
speculation that he would automati- 
cally assume the role of first minis- 
ter — that would be the choice of 
the Scottish people, he suit). 

Mr Bluir made it clear lie would 



be glad to see Mr Dewar become 
the de facto Scottish prime minister. 

“Of course, he will be a loss to us 
in Government when he goes. But 
by standing for the Scottish parlia- 
ment he will be able to exercise his 
qualities there. 1 very much wel- 
come his decision and I think it is 
right for him, for Scotland and for 
the Labour party." 

Mr Dewar's announcement fol- 
lowed a decision by the Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook, who told 
MPs last week that he lirnl no inten- 
tion of leaving his eiirn-m jmsl. 


Food crisis 
‘outrageous’ 


JamoB Melkie 


Stalking law used to end son’s mental abuse 


Stuart Millar 


to tackle stalk- 
ers was used last week to 
protect a disabled mother from 
her aggressive son in a case 
which has made legal history. 

In a verdict which lawyers 
believe could open the flood- 
gates for dozens of similar 
cases, Christos Shartos was 
found guilty of harassing his 
widowed mother to such an 
extent that she suffered psycho- 
logical harm. 

It is the first time that the 
charge, under the Protection 
from Harassment Act 1097, has 
been used in a case of this kind. 
Introduced after a series of 
cases In which judges were 
powerless to act against stalkers, 
Ihe legislation was devised to 


deal with people whose obses- 
sive behaviour caused lasting 
psychological harm to their 
victims, even though there was 
no physical assault 

Wood Green crown court, in 
north London, heard that for 
three years Shartos, a former 
jeweller, persistently forced his 
mother to hand over cash to feed 
his heroin addiction. 

Parakevou Shartos, aged 63, 
gave her son hundreds of 
pounds, but whenever she 
appeared hesitant, he ranted 
and raved, inflicting "mental 
beatings” on her. Sometimes he 
went "berserk”, smashing up 
the family home if he did not get 
his own way. 

Eventually, she heeded her 
doctor’s advice and went to the 
police after developing wfiat a 


“major depressive dfoo' .^e, 
post-traumatic stress 

The jury took 34 » 

iect Shartos’s claims that M 


reject Shartos s 
mother had r£ 
her evidence. 


higher^ # „„ 

actual bodily harm J e J^ 7i 
January 1904 and July JJjr 
Judge Richard Lowry » 
remandad Shartos, ag^'" 1 
custody until January 30 


reports. 

Tlie Lord Chance - ^ 

predicted that the ^ 


T HE Government is failing to 
implement safety measures 
needed to curb an “outrageous" 
food poisoning crisis, the head of 
fae inquiry into Britain’s worst out- 
break said this week. 

Hugh Pennington of Aberdeeen 
university, who led investigations 
! nt ? ,2* £ colt outbreak in Scotland 
“ 1990 w *»ch killed 20 people, said 
licensing schemes for butchers, 
restaurants and other food outlets 
Mould be Instituted Immediately 
? . supermarkets should reduce 
, f re Jiance on Intensively farmed 
Other safety measures, from 
fridges for raw meat in 
£Jcnere shops to hygiene edu- 
non in schools, should also be 
Produced without delay. “Food 
Pining in the UK has now 
Retied unacceptable levels. A mil- 
8 , year is outrageous, The 
“^uy is that most cases of food 
Wtomng are preventable, but they 
i “Pnot being prevented. It is an un- 
I "^sary problem.” 

1 , Government was this week 

c,* 0 Publish plans for a new Food 
said- JS Agency ' ^ rof Pennington 
1 rmiu't i ^ refl hy serious, they 
jjju im . p,eraen t all the recommen- 
my report now... it is 
ev& ^ We make improvements to 
lantUft^j °L the f° Q d chain, from 
quaiifipji 0rit ‘ T ^ ere 816 10 ° man y uo* 
m-V, People handling food at 

iS j Jp g tv 0fthefoodchaIn - 11 lB - 

Kl ^e and death issue. 1 


i« i fi.. G ? verninent ! * reviewing 
regulations and will 
league tables of abattoir 
a ,, row ^ charging 

lw £fo^ forllc ? cestohel pp a y 

terg i/ agency has forced minis- 
■v^^Promlge further consultation. 


Film violence 
linked to crime 


violent fllma on the young 
took a fresh twist last week when 
new research suggested a link 
between video violence and 
criminal behaviour. 

Although admitting that most 
teenagers were unlikely to be 
affected by violent films, the au- 
thors of the Home Office study 
said that for those in a “vulnera- 
ble” situation, films that glamor- 
ised killing could encourage 
them to commit more crimes. 

The report said young offend- 
ers were more likely to watch 
violent films and associate with 
the kind of characters depicted 
by Sylvester Stallone and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. “Violent films 
have the potential to cause 
crime,” said Dr Kevin Browne, a 
psychologist at the University of 
Birmingham and author of the 
report "The nine out of 10 peo- 
ple who do not come from vul- 
nerable backgrounds will be less 
affected but for those who are 
not so fortunate, the frequency 
of their violence may Increase.” 

Dr Browne said he was partic- 
ularly concerned that Inmates at 
Young Offenders’ Institutions 
were allowed to watch violent 
films with little control. Last 
week the prison service said it 
was reviewing Its guidelines. 

The study re-ignJtes the debate 
on film violence and teenagers. 

In 1093 MPs called for certain 
films to be banned after Child’s 
Play 3 was linked fo the murder 
of James Bulger. Other films 
attacked Include Natural Born 
IQIlere and Reservoir Dogs. 

The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, said the report would be 
given to the British Board of 
Film Classification, the body that 
controls the certification of 
films, which would be expected 
to study It closely. 


Don’t take risks with 
your health. 
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h Euro-MPa, Ken Coates and 
Hugh Kerr, following their long- 
running criticism of welfare re- 
form and centrally-controlled can- 
didate lists for European elections. 


I John Prescott, ordered a 
new investigation of the wrecked 
Hull trawler Gaul, which sank 
without sending a distress coll in 
1974, prompting speculation 
that It was involved in a spying 
mission against the Soviet Union. 


n was heavily criticised over 
its handling of the case of Mark 
TYotter, a children’s care worker 
and suspected paedophile. An 
independent inquiry found that 
incompetence and political 
infighting led to unacceptable 
delays in responding to 
complaints about him. 

Dacca Ailken head, page 12 


U 30-year-old nurse awaiting 
trial for murder in Saudi Arabia, 
has been transferred to hospital 
suffering from depression. 


Ci given a free e-mnil address 
to use for the rest of their lives 
under a deal — with the Internet 
service Excite Lnc — announced 
at the launch of the Government’s I 
UK NetYear programme to create 
a computer-literate workforce. 


A GUARDIAN/ICM survey Into 
attitudes to smoking revealed 
widespread public support for 
tough new controls, and encour- 
agement for voluntary bans at 
work and in restaurants and bars. 


I the first funding for Muslim 
schools, allaying a long-standing 
grievance of the Muslim com- 
munity that it was suffering 
discrimination by being denied 
the education support available 
to other faiths. 


¥“ year-old son of the Home 
Secretory, Jack Straw, was cau- 
tioned by police following allega- 
tions by the Mirror newspaper 
that he supplied 1.92 grammes of 
cannabis to one of Its reporters. 


Brand drug prices may be halved 


1 medicines such as painkillers, 
vitamin pills and nicotine patches is 
set to tumble after the Office of Fair 
Trading (OFT) announced it had 
started court action to overturn the 
law tliat allows drug companies to 
fix minimum prices for hundreds of 
popular products. 

The move could prompt a super- 
market price war and more than 
halve the price of big brands such 
as Anadin, Lemsip and Nurofen. 
Vitamin pills and food supplements 
could eventually be sold at a fraction 
of their current prices. 

A spokesman for the National 
Pharmaceutical Association, which 
represents Britain’s 8,000 indepen- 
dent chemists, claimed die action 
could put 2,000 chemists out of 
business. 


The OFTs notion comes after a 
three-year campaign by the super- 
market group Asda, which has de- 
scribed the price fixing as "a health 
tax on every man, woman and child 
in this country". 

Over-the-counter healthcare prod- 
ucts are the only category of goods 
still exempt from the Resale Prices 
Act, which prohibits suppliers from 
setting minimum retail prices. 

The exemption was granted in 
1970 when a court decided that 
without resale price maintenance 
(RPM), small chemists’ shops 
would be driven out of business. 

The OFT said it would ask the 
Restrictive Practices Court to end 
the exemption as it was no longer in 
the public interest. The court pro- 
ceedings are likely to take at least 
18 months. 

The OFTs director-genera], John 
Bridgeman, said the number of 


chemists' shops was no longer de- 
clining, and the main reason cus- 
tomers now visiled them was to 
obtain prescriptions miller than W> 
buy proprietary brands. 

Last month an independent retail 
research group. Verdict, published a 
report which concluded that there 
were too many chemists in Britain 
and that 2,000 needed to be “culled”. 

According to Asda, consumer 
pay £300 million a year more than 
necessary for branded over-the- 
counter drugs. 

But John D'Arcy, the director of 
the National Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, said the money ensured con- 
sumers had access to chemists. 
"Pharmacists rely on profits from 
over-the-counter drugs. If RPM ends, 
pharmacists will be forced to dose. 
We need a diverse and comprehen- 
sive pharmacy service." He accused 
the OFT of “being driven by Asda". 


Hie National l’liarmaceuticaU 
sociality!!, with chemist chains b 
dialing Buols and Unichem 
drugs manufacturers, has formd 
mi action group to fight any dim* 
to price fixing. It claims the badani 
of 94 per cent of Labour Mftcj 
has said it will take its fight to & 
courts. , .. 

In 1995 Asda unilaterally slashed ■' 
llie price of Anadin and a ranged 1 
vitamins hut was forced to rata 
them when the manufacturers 
court injunctions. 

It has since launched Its m 
healthcare products which subsm> 
tially undercut their branded cm 
lerparls. 

• The health minister, Alan 
burn, announced tough newrta 
to crack down on prescription fraud 
estimated to cost the Nation 
Health Service more than £100 n£- 
lion a year. Measures will imlui 
legislation to make it a criminal t 
fence falsely to claim exempt: 
from charges. 



Labour revolt on 
private schools plan 


T ony blair whs last w.vk 
facing a mutiny of Labmir 
council chiefs after the Gov- 
ernment announced plans to let pri- 
vale businesses take over tin* 
management of stale education in 
deprived areas. 

Senior officials disclosed llinl 
dozens of private firms were queue- 
ing for contracts in the first “educa- 
tion action zones", where schools 
will be allowed to tear up llu? normal 
rules governing the curriculum mid 
teachers’ pay. 

Local authority lenders who 
thought they were going to have con- 
trol of llie zones, which were in- 
cluded in the education bill published 
last month, were furious when the 
fine print of llie proposals emerged 
last week at die North of England ed- 
ucation conference in Bradford. 

“This could he the beginning of 
the privatisation of tlu* education 
system. It could lead to the break-up 
of education authorities. It could 
lead to tiie destruction uf local 
democracy," said Graham Lane, 
Labour education chairman of the 
Local Government Association. 

The row threatens to damage 
Labour unity in the run-up to coun- 


j 8rip on . thing8 ' \ •, cl ^ iB Urotop. foe headmaster of cil elections in May, which will be 
hrSP™? 1 aectmd f ry “bool in Bristol which finished near the the first test in the polling booths of 
e f un r r eague h “ ‘"traduced a new course - for the Government's popularity. 

~ P elevBte * e school. Juggling is said to The association sent a letter to 
increase self-confidence and improve performances photo chhb boh Mr Blair accusing the Government 


ASHSSSi* 5 Minorities face jobs bias from leading firms 


tiie BBC and ITV has called 
for televised party political 
broadcasts to be axed outside 
election campaigns. Executives 
have expressed concern that 
viewers are becoming increas- 
ingly' bored with politics. 


ORDON PARK* accused of 
murdering his wife 2 1 yenrs 
id dumping her in Coniston 
in tiie Lake District, hus 
the charge against Jilin 
for lack of evidence. 


IR Micliael Tippett, one of the 
most important composers 
ic century, has died aged 93. 

Obituary, page 26 


\ A /HITE graduates are almost 
V V twice as likely to be offered 
jobs by top British companies bb 
their black and Asian counter- 
parts, according to an exhaus- 
tive study of corporate graduate 
selection procedures published 
last week. 

Ethnic minority graduates 
were significantly more likely 
than whites to be knocked back 
at two of the three main selection 
I hurdles set by large employers: 
tiie initial sifting of application 
forms and the final “assessment 
centre” stage. 

Tiie findings, based on a study 


of 56,000 applications to 1 1 
companies, were presented to a 
British Psychological Society 
conference by Susan Scott of the 
Commission for Racial Equality 
and Richard Kwiatkowsld of 
East London university. 

Concern has often been 
expressed about race discrimi- 
nation at the interview stage, but 
tiie researchers found this stage 
to be the one in which black and 
Asian applicants were least 
disadvantaged. The biggest gap 
between the success rates of 
white and ethnic minority candi- 
dates was recorded at th e fi nal 
stage of the selection process. 

Overall, white applicants were 


found to be 1.74 times more 
likely to be offered a job than the 
6,500 black and Asian candi- 
dates in the sample, even though 
all the companies said they were 
committed to equal opportunity 
employment practices. 

There were also sharp varia- 
tions between the ethnic minor- 
ity groups. Those of Bangladeshi 
and Afro-Caribbean origin were 
the most disadvantaged, while 
those whose Camilles came from 
India outperformed whites until 
the final assessment stage. 

This stage, required by most 
large companies, involves candi- 
dates doing a series of tests, and 
exercises over one or two days. 


of reneging oil a code of condo* 
signed Iasi month by the Deptf 
IVinie Minister, John Preset, 
promising full consultation onp. 
cies affecting local guvcrnimiil- 
Mr lane said lie was seeking l 
urgent meeting with the Educate : 
Secretary, David Blunketl, to <! r 
innnti withdrawal of “totally UK- 
ccptabk" proposals pending fork 
talks with councils, school gavr: 
iiurs and teacher unions. 

Tiie blueprint for the zones v 
outlined by Michael Barber, ft ( 
Klunkett’s senior policy adviser. H ■ 
invited bills for the first 25 zones- 
dusters of about 20 schools wto" 
will gel £5(30,000 a year extra f: 
three In five years to devise inn#- 
live ways of improving education 
standards. Half the money ®- 

coine from the Government and tk 
rest from local businesses. 

Tiie first five zones, due to coo* 
into operation in September, *»• 
include ul least one where a contra 
to manage the schools was given 1 ' 
n private business, Prof Barber Sant 
• Primary schools will be allow 1 
to drop most of their lessons int^ 
tory, geography, prt, music au 
physical education as part of art® 
cal plan to concentrate effort on® 
basics of literacy and numeracy ^ 
Blunkett is expected fo 
that schools should refocus tww 
ergies on delivering a core cum* 
lum of English, maths, 
information technology. 

The researchers described Ik* i 
differences as disturbing, . 
though they discounted d e,we 
ate direct discrimination , 
arguing that other “Interpor 
sonal factors” might be \esm 
to indirect discrimination, __ 
Mr Kwiatkowsld said: 
are tiie best employee*! y 1 “ nn , 
co-operated with tiie atu£ ^ v, ^w 
hates to think what is bapf ^ 

; at the other end of the scate- 
These results reflect a 
of othfer evidence 
tion suffered by black 
workers. The most reeept W 
■ drawn up by the TUC «i L 
official Labour Force Surwj M 
I the unemployment rate affl™ 

| black workers to be nearo . 
pqr cent, compared wgJA * 
cent among white worker*^ 


Crime ‘crisis’ based on myth 


P UBLIC ignorance about law 
and order is widespread and 
lies at foe heart of a crisis of 
confidence in Britain's courts and 
judges, according to a Home Office 
study published last week. 

The authoritative British Crime 
Survey (BCS) says that politicians 
have been wrong to “play to the 
gallery- by basing their criminal Jus- 
tice policies during the 1990s on jail- 
ing more and more people to feed 
the public's mistaken appetite for 
tougher punishments, 

These findings should warn 
politicians away from populist re- 
sponses to crime. They show that a 
popufist sentencing policy will not 
actually achieve much in foe long 
run. It will not actually change pub- 
lic perceptions." said the report's co- 
author, Professor Michael Hough. 

The key findings from foe BCS's 
Attitudes to Punishment study show 
that, despite more than five years of 
“prison works" and "get tough” poli- 
cies from the former Conservative 
Home Secretary, Michael Howard, 
Ihete still exists a crisis of public 
confidence in foe courts that needs 
tackling urgently. 

The study discloses for the first 
lime the scale of public ignorance 
on this issue. It says the majority of 
the public is wrong to believe that 
recorded crime is rising dramati- 
cally, that a large proportion of 
crime is violent, and that judges are 
handing out sentences which are far 
too lenient. 


. BCS study, based on inter- 
views with more than 16,000 people 
m 1996, shows that the public seri- 
ously underestimates just how se- 
vere the courts are when it comes to 
sending people to prison. It says 
this ignorance of crime and sentenc- 
ing is contributing to widespread 
public cynicism about law and 
order. The problem is compounded 
by the absence of easily accessible 
figures showing the “going rate" for 
any particular crime. 

Those who were most likely to 
underestimate the courts’ use of im- 
prisonment had lower educational at- 
tainment than others, were likely to 
be older and were more likely to read 
the tabloid newspapers," says the sur- 
vey. “Women were more likely than 
men to underestimate the proportion 
of convicted rapists sent to prison, 
and owner-occupiere more likely 


than others to underestimate the use 

I of imprisonment for burglars.” 

The study blames the media for 
such a large public misunderstand- 
ing of what goes on in the courts. 

“News values mitigate against bal- 
anced coverage," it says. “Erratic 
court sentences make news; sensible 
ones do not As a result large parts of 
the population are exposed to a 
steady stream of misleading storieB 
about sentencing incompetence." 

However, the authors of the sur- 
vey say part of the solution lies in 
the hands of the judges and the rest 
of the criminal justice system. 

They say that the public lias a 
very jaundiced view of judges, with 
more than a third believing they do 
a poor job. This compares with 
much higher levels of confidence in I 
the police, the prison service and 
magistrates. 
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Therapists ‘plant false 
memories in patients’ 


• Recorded crime has fallen by 
8 per cent in recent years. Some 
75 per cent of people think it la 
going up. 

• Only 6 per cent of crimes arc 
violent or sexual. Most people 
think violent crime accounts for 
more than one-third of all crimes. 

• The murder rote is going down. 
There were 681 homicides in 
1996 — 10 per cent fewer than 
In 1995. 

• Convicted criminals are 
increasingly likely to be jailed: 
79,100 were imprisoned in 1995, | 
compared with 58,400 in 1993. I 


• Serious offenders are jailed. 
More than 90 per cent of con- 
victed robbers and 97 per cent 
of rapists go to to prison. 

• Young children are no more 
likely to be killed by a stranger 
than they were in the past. Seven 
children a year have been killed 
over the past 20 years. 

• Women are three times less 
likely than men to be attacked by 
a stranger. 

• The elderly are at less risk from 
violent crime than the young. Un- 
der-29s are 13 times more likely 
to be mugged than pensioners. 


P SYCHIATRISTS have launched 
a fierce attack on colleagues 
who use bogus techniques to 
plant false memories of sexual 
abuse in patients, according to an 
unpublished report which was de- 
layed for more than a year because 
therapists feared its criticisms. 

A copy obtained by the Guardian 
shows that the inquiry, commis- 
sioned by the Royal College of Psy- 
chiatrists, has concluded that any 
memory recovered through hypno- 
sis, dream interpretation or regres- 
sion therapy is almost certainly false. 

It blames these "dangerous and 
powerful tools for persuasion" for 
spawning hundreds of false accusa- 
tions stgainst parents, destroying 
families and undermining the credi- 
bility of genuine abuse victims. 

Mistaken diagnoses have made 
patients more likely to feel suicidal 
nnd to engage in self-mutilation. 

Sydney Brandon, chairman of the 
report’s working party, said the 
Genera] Medical Council should re- 
spond to complaints from patients 
by striking off psychiatrists who 
persist in using llie techniques. 

The report's key finding is that 
people do not bury memories of 
abuse. On the contrary, their prob- 
lem is that they cannot forget. 

"Despite widespread clinical and 
popular belief that memories can he 


^blocked out’ by the mind, no empir- 
ical evidence exists to support 
either repression or dissociation." 
the report says. 

False memories tend to date the 
abuse from an earlier age than gen- 
uine cases, often when the person 
was an infant. 

A book regarded as seminal by 
some mental health professionals, 
The Courage To Heal, Is branded 
“irresponsible" for attributing al- 
most all adult psychiatric problems 
to forgotten sexual abuse. 

Therapists are also criticised for 
using all-embracing symptom check- 
lists — such as headaches, celibacy, 
promiscuity and wearing baggy 
clothes — that exclude few people. 

Entitled Recovered Memories Of 
Childhood Sexual Abuse: Implica- 
tions For Clinical Practice, the origi- 
nal report was submitted to the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists in the 
summer of 1996. 

Its hard-hitting findings appalled 
some Royal College inembera, who 
lobbied for it to be disowned. A 
compromise was agreed whereby 
watered-down guidelines were is- 
sued last October, but the report it- 
self would no longer be published 
under the imprimatur of the Col- 
lege. Dr R E Kendall, the College 
president, confirmed that a revised 
version will appear as an article in 
the British Journal of Psychiatry in 
April. * * 


Make the most of your 
British Expatriate Status 


Many expatriates believe, mistakenly that UK tax 
concerns only UK residents - a misconception which 
can prove expensive. It is essential to receive expert 
professional advice if you are to be free of the UK tax net 
and capitalise on being an expatriate, 

Examples of costly mistakes include: 

♦ filing to claim the tax refund due for the year 
of departure. 

♦ Falling foul of the complicated residence rules which 
determine UK tax status. 

♦ Wasting the potential benefit of independent taxation 

of husband and' wife. • 

♦ Misunderstanding the new 


Established in 1898, we provide a comprehensive tax 
advisory and compliance service which has helped 

more than 200,000 British Expatriates to J 

reduce their tax liabilities. -■*— 


Our booklet "The British Expatriate" 

provides a guide to the most important 
ways to make the most of your expatriate 
status. For your free copy simply 
complete and return the coupon below. .: ‘ 
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, ♦ Failing, to plan for a return to : 

. Bead Offloe; Crescent House, Crescent Road 
free try Uroup Worthing. Sussex, BN1 1 1RN, England 
i fa ; Warthlh& (01903) 231343; 

(01903) 200868., Offices in Exeter 


! To: Wilfred T. Fry Limited, Crescent House! ~ ~ ^ 
| Crescent Road, Worthing, Sussex, BNU 1RN, Pngi.,^ 

j Please send me more details of your personal tax advisory 
| service, together with my free copy of "The British Expatriate", 


Date of intended return to UK • 
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Suharto’s regime 
is on the line 

T HE PRESIDENT of the world's most powerful 
notion phones the president of East Asia’s sec- 
ond most populous state end tells him to get things 
straightened out — and do It fast. This could be the 
most significant telephone call of Che year. Ebt-. 
general Suharto has enjoyed decades of immense 
Indulgence, yet times have now changed. Indonesia 
was an essential player In the Asian cold war and 
Suharto brought It over to the Western side. He 
shrugged off complaints, from the bloodbath of 
i960 which lubricated his rise to power, via more 
bloodshed In East Timor, to growing unhappiness 
at his blatant nepotism which mocked the require- 
ments of global economics. He tried it on again 
after the first International Monetary Fund bail-out 
last October, backtracking over promises of re- 
form. But this time Indonesia is not alone. 

The bursting bubble of the Asian "economic mir- 
acle” has given a wider dimension to Indonesia's 
crisis. President Clinton’s spokesman explained 
that the urgent telephone call was needed because 
of "the importance of Indonesia to the region and 
to the US". In the past that was a reason for talking 
softy with Suharto: now it requires the reverse. 
Other limping Aslan tigers are consenting to radi- 
cal surgery: to allow Jakarta to go its own way 
would bring down the whole shaky structure. 
Indonesia presents one of the biggest question 
marks of the new year. Will the pent-up internal 
pressure for political change finally combine with 
external pressures to break the Suharto mould? 

The question will not be postponed for long. 
Amazing as it may seem, Suharto has been plan- 
ning, at the age of 76, to seek re-election In March 
for H1 b seventh successive term of presidential 
office. But last week's panic has created a new 
mood in which this agenda can no longer be taken 
for granted. Megawati Sukarnoputri (daughter of 
President Sukarno — ousted by Suharto) has bro- 
ken her cautious Bile nee to offer herself as a candi- 
date. Last weekend Suharto’s clique seemed to 
some observers to put out feelers for a deal, with 
speculation that he might go in return for assur- 
ances that his greedy sons and daughters would be 
exempt from prosecution. 

Suharto has made a habit of outlasting the scep- 
tics, not least because of tlie economic boom which, 
however unsound its foundations, has led to rapid 
economic growth and a significant though uneven 
rise in living standards. This time there are new dan- 
ger signals. The panic buying of staples such as rice 
is one pointer. These are mostly domestic products 
that should be relatively unaffected by devaluation of 
the rupiah, yet supermarket shelves were stripped 
and the government has heen forced to control 
prices and arrange for exceptional imparts. Another 
sign is the mounting anxiety of the Chinese business 
class. The tactical alliance Suharto formed with the 
most wealthy Chinese, even though he occasionally 
condoned anti-Chinese rhetoric, could quickly 
come under pressure if there were popular unrest. 
The memory of the 1966 witch-hunt against the 
left which was extended against the Chinese 
minority, is still vivid. Every family has heard tales 
of bodies floating In the rivers. It would not take 
much to provoke another disastrous exodus. 

There is, however, still a strong possibility that 
Suharto will hang on regardless. The dominance of 
his corrupt oligopoly, argue the sceptics, means 
that it will not go quietly. Even if he himself wishes 
to stop down, his wishes will be opposed fy 
cronies and relatives who will defend to the end 
their privileges. The IMF has targeted a structure 
of cartels, tariffs and subsidies that is essential to 
their well-being, But as Keith Richburg of the 
Washington Post reports, "in almost every sector 
with heavy government control or where a mono- 
poly is granted, there is a Suharto offspring or a 
closely connected friend of the firotfunUy’’. 

Unless Suharto goes of his own free will, only 
two forces can push him out One is a determina- 
tion within the armed forces to do to him what he 
did to others in 1965-66. There have been state- 
ments from former officers calling on him to go, 
but little evidence so far of strong support among 
serving officers. A younger, more critical genera- 
tion is emerging, yet it jacks a strong alternative 
candidate. The second force could be a 
groundswell of popular pressure from below — 
which means from within the majority Muslim 
community. Here too there is a lack of a clear chal- 
lenging force. The two main organisations, ioff. 
almost equal strength and representing nearly 
60 million of the population, find it hard to co- 
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Danielle Rouard tests 
the mood of young jobless 
people in Strasbourg 

F OUR youngsters are sitting on 
a bench in Strasbourg’s 
Hautepierre district "How can 
we tell you’re a reporter?" the chub- 
biest one says with a mocking smile. | 
I show my press card. “19 it true we 
did belter than in Neuliof?" asks the 
eldest boy. Neuhof is another sensi- 
tive area — on the outskirts of Stras- 
bourg — “where the police don’t 
dare go any more". Their faces light 
up. “It’s different In Hautepierre. 
where the riot police and anti-crime 
brigades have been bugging us 
since November. Some days we get 
up to six identity checks." 

Tlurty cars were burnt in 
Hautepierre. The weediest of the 
four, who is wearing a baseball cap 
back to front, nudges the eldest “It 
was really serious, wasn't it? At 
10pm on New Year's Eve the place 
was B9 bright as daylight." lie re- 
members proudly. “It’d be great If it 
was like that every day.” 

His three mates hang their heads 
and say nothing. The youngest says; 
“No need to break a window. You 
just kick In the door, set fire to the 
car and scarper." Some people living 
in these small blocks of flats were 
taken in for questioning, but "they 
were all released". 

In the previous few months there 
nad been nights when the occa- 
sional car was torched. From Novem- 
ber on. however, tension grew. “We 
told adults round here we were 
P>ing to burn the whole lot on New 
Yearns Eve," one said. On New 
Year'9 Eve and the days Mint fol- 
lowed, groups of young people did 
Indeed set fire to a few cars — but 
not parents' or friends’ cars". 

Their victims, often people who 
bad not finished paying for their 
wra, included a few neighbours 
who in the past called in the cops 
just to get us Into trouble". But most 



A burnt-out car in Saint-Etienne, one of the many French towns where cars have been torched recenth- 
youths protesting over living conditions and lack of employment opportunities 


of the time “we did it for no particii- I 
lar reason. juBt for kicks.” 1 

Some fathers claim that “kids 
over 18 egg on the youngsters, who 
don't face the risk of going to jail”. 
That version of events is contested 
by teenagers who have attained 
their majority; They’re just plain 
stupid at 12, 14 or 16. They want to 
prove they’re grown up. Our elder 
brothers used to beat us up if we did 
something silly. But what’s the point 
of hitting this lot? They live as i 
though they were on telly — not In 
real life but in a film.” 

Ten yeara ago there was a flare-up 
of violence in Hautepierre. Then 
things calmed down. Young people 
had a good lime: for 10 frames ($2) 
they could go dancing at raves or- 
ganised by social workers. A dance 
hall called Cate Muslque was opened 
down the road from Hautepierreb 
Cultural Centre, but it had lo close 


clown last April. “A gang of 15 guys 
got on the wrong side of the cate- 
managers and started going in with- 
out paying and making a toss be- 
cause there wasn’t enough rap. They 
used anything as an excuse." Since 
then there has been no music and no 
meeting place except the streets. 

"Many young people observe 
Ramadan." says an 18-year-old beur, 
a second-generation North African, 
who is a student at a technical 
school. "I may have got Into trouble, 
but I’m not a delinquent. I've grown ' 
out of it, calmed down." On New 
Year’s Eve he went dancing at the 
Big Party Two, an event that was 
organised at great expense by the 
local authorities. 

The poster for the event, de- 
signed by local youngsters with ad- 
vice from professionals, announced 
there would be techno, funk, rap 
and R&B— justification perhaps for 


the 80 francs entrance fee paid by 
the 3,000 who turned up. 

“A lot of people couldn't afford it," 
says a 21-year-old secretary of Al- 
gerian origin. “1 took me 10 months 
of sheer sweat to find a job. Com- 
panies don't like Arabs much. At a 
stretch I can understand the way 
the youngsters behaved — they’re 
stone broke. So they celebrated 
New Yenr's Eve in their own way." 

That evening she was with 
friends when she heard a loud ex- 
plosion. "It was die gym — that was 
something I really couldn't under- 
stand." Many local youths used to 
work out at the gym. People have 
come up with all sort9 of explana- 
tions for the bomb attack. Some see 
it as the work of Jean-Marie Le 
Pen’s far-right National Front; others 
blame Muslim fundamentalists. 

Two- thirds of Hautepler re's popu- 
lation of 15,000 are of North African 
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Unanswered questions on Israel’s left 


COMMENT 

Patrice Claude 

A GUESSING game doing the 
. rounds In Tel Aviv goes some- 
2* JS “tie: Who is "rather 
hStSj , creat >on of an indepen- 
2: Pafestlnian state and father In 
pnrJ* °r a c °ntinuing Israeli pres- 
ttteeon the Syrian Golan Heights; re- 
to] m favour of the “Oslo 2" 
accords of Septem- 
tn ,3 a last-minute tight- 
[i ® . up the law in early 

flip allowing Israel to annek 
E** F 831 Jerusalem; is "op- 
toju la tile breaking up of Jewish 
back not envisage giving 

occupied ter- 
lo Palestinians; and wants 

government of national. 

mostaiuu 1 tiie Md *1* 

S 016 Parties of the right? 
an A -nit?® ^ nt he’s an ambitious 
a verv ^ t) f rm ? r commando with 

fadn& n ophtiori of himself who Is 

hellion within his 
' j^yone knows- the 

oppStirt^ 11 ?. Bara lc» Ieadtir of the 


I jkji^bourpalrtyk 
the writer on 

L-^^ral niagarine The Jerusalem 


Report regrets that, ■ three years 
after bursting on to the political 
scene, the ex-general who sees him- 
self as Yitzhak Rabin’s heir has not 
made one interesting speech or 
come up with orte original idea. 

That depressing verdict Is almost 
unanimously shared, even by Pales- 
tinians. Sources close to Yasser 
Arafat hint sadly that “nothing can 
be expected from Barak". Labour 
parly members, 57 per cent of 
whom elected 1 him leader Seven 
months ago, seem disappointed, 
even distraught The party's left 
wing and “peace now” activists feel 
they have been duped. 

Last month; 3,000 delegates from 
, around the counfry attended the na- 
tional Labour convention In Tel Aviv 
to listen to their new leader and de- 
! bate his policies. Barak, by theft’ 
convinced that his former subordi- 
: nate in the .special commandos — 
Lieutenant Blnyamln . (BibQi Ne- 
; tanyahu — would not survive as 
! prinie. minister, till the end. of: hta 
term In 2000, wanted to. put his 
. parly on an election' footing In case 
■ an early poll was called this year. 1 

When . he entered the congrfess 
! hall, the applause that greeted him 
was no more than polite. But when 


Shimon Peres, who has never won a 
single general election, walked in he 
received a standing ovation. 

What is going on Ln the Labour 
party? "A post-electoral Identity cri- 
sis," suggests Shlomo Ben-Ami, one 
of its brightest up-and-coming stars. 
“Maybe, but combined with a lead- 
ership crisis," says Haggai Merom, 
leader of the party's left wing. 

Last June Barak reiused to allow 
Peres to take up the honorary post 
of party president because, lie 
rightly feared that at 74 the “grand 
old man" would lead an internal op- 
position faction. .Peres now seems 
more energetic and combative than 
ever. That only makes his successor 
look all the more colourless. 

At the convention Peres lashed out 
at Barak. The Syrian president, Hafez 
al-Afcsad, "sincerely wants peace", 
Peres claimed, saying that peace 
would never come if Israel "returned 
only part of the Golan Heights". 
More surprising was his assertion 
that "the Palestinians need a state V 

PubUcly^wrongfooted, Barak; the 
so-called brilliant strategist, spent the 
next few days trying to distance him- 
self from Peres's salty. But Peres had 
hit a nerve. That day less than 15 per 
cent of those present voted In favour 



origin. Walls near the gym were 
covered with meticulously written 
slogans sucli as "Algeria screwed 
France In 1962; It'll do it again" and | 
“Should France exist?" 

Youngsters say; “What we have 
here In Hautepierre is a modern 
Islam, and we have no desire to go 
to Algeria, which we don't know 
anyway — we’re French." They 
think the slogans were written by 
isolated agents provocateurs. They 
miss their gym: 'That bomb was 
damned stupid." 

You get the same kind of answer 
from leaders of the Muslim commu- 
nity in Neuhof. They criticise an 
atmosphere of growing permissive- 
ness and the intervention of social 
workers, “who stop us beating the 
hell out of a kid who's done some- 
thing stupid. The family has to re- 
main strong." 

Since the beginning of the year 
several people have been arrested in 
Neuhof, including a young Gypsy 
who allegedly sel fire to a dozen 
cars. His clan lives on the Avialcurs 
housing estate, a traditionally violent 
ansi. There are bullet marks on sev- 
eral walls, including ihose uf a nurs- 
ery school Ihnt opened in 1995. 

A former company director is 
sickened by it nil: “1 voted for 
Mitterrand in 1981. 1 now vote for 
l-o Pen. I’m fed up with th*- constant 
hypocrisy of the city council. Tin* 
young people who burn ears are 
doomed, i don’t like to suy so, bin 
the only solution is to crush them." 

In the hc-at of the moment, Stras- 
bourg magistrates have chosen to 
crack down hard. Two cousins of 
Alsatian origin were given two-year 
prison sentences, and an 18-yearoJd 
girl who broke n car window so two 
minora could try — unsuccessfully 
— to set fire to die vehicle got eight 
months. She had never been in trou- 
ble before. Her accomplices will ap- 
pear before a juvenile court. 

Of the 33 young people arrested 
by police since December 31 only 
four come from immigrant families, 
which shows that the situation in 
Strasbourg Is not as black-and-white 
as some would have us believe. 

(January 8) 


Barak: seen as a Bibi done'. 


of - Barakfa proposal to create the 
post of director-general of the party. 

Worse, his plan to make national 
service compulsory for Palestinian 
Israelis, who are never called up, 
and for the ultraOrthododc "young 
men In black", who almost always 
get out of it, ndver even caihe to a’ 
vote. Several prominent pairty mem- 
bers said that what they wan tedwas 
a policy genuinely different from 
likudfav ratherthan “gimmicks*. ■!..• 

Barak fa' convinced that the Oslo* 
accords ! and the 1 Islmrilitl bomb- 
attacks' that preceded* and i followed' 
Rabin's kill lug shook Israeli politics 
to! its foundations, arid -caused the 
electorate to lurch to the right ; -v. 

So : he erabariced: on • a vigorous 
repositioning of his party towards 


the centre. This has shocked many 
Labour supporters. He has gone 
from being "Blbi-compatible", as 
many on the left described him six 
months ago, to being widely seen as 
a "Bibi clone”. 

Gone Is the alliance with the pro- 
gressive and anti-clerical Merete,, 

. which ln its manifesto dared to de- 
scribe the emergence of an Indepen- 
dent Palestinian state as “desirable 1 '. 

Barak has begun poaching on the 
right’s hunting grounds while care- 
folly avoiding any Ideological de- 
bate. He has mocked Netanyahu's 
: "Incompetence" and “opportunism'', 
but has never launched a political at- 
tack' on the government's decisions. 
He has never said a word about the 
way Israel unapologetically rules — 
"for security reasons" — over terri- 
; tories won by force, which are in- 
' habited by 2.5 million Arabs. 

Barak >■ tries to exploit the | 
unpopularity of Netanyahu the man 
' rather than public dislike of his poil- 
[ cies. Barak has a regular lead of be- 
' tween ‘2 < and ■ 6. pere cent over 
Netanyahu •in' opinion .polls. But 
there is always- between a' quarter j 
and a third of dbn’t-knows? ■; -j- : 

A’recent tirtide intiie Jerusalem 
, Post asked, referring to Rabin’s as- 
sassination) “Two years later where’ j 
is the left It’s a Good question. <■ \ 
(January 9) 


14 feHande /INTERVIEW 

Martin Scorsese tells Samuel Blumenfeld about his 
early memories of film and his close-knit Italian family 

Through cinema 
to a father’s heart 


I S YOUR book* describing a 
“personal Journey through 
American movies” an auto- 
biography or a history of Ameri- 
can cinema? 

1 very soon realised I couldn’t tell 
the story of Hollywood chronologi- 
cally, since it began the day I saw 
ray first movie in 1946. At least I 
knew where to start. So f talk about 
the Hollywood I know, which has 
nothing to do with the Hollywood of 
1910-30. Though my journey begins 
in 1946, 1 go back in time to find out 
how movies had become what they 
were when I discovered them. 

You stress the documentary 
dimension of films that left their 
markon you, as when you aey 
that Howard Hawks’s Land Of 
The Pharaohs is a documentary 
about the Egypt of 2800 BC. 

Thanks to Hawks's direction and 
Alexander Trauner's sets, I began to 
understand what the life of the 
Egyptians was like at the time and 
how proud they were of belonging 
to their religion. I'll always remem- 
ber the scene where priests an- 
nounce that the gods of Egypt are 
about to speak. Several hundred ex- 
tras are massed along the banks of 
the Nile and yet we experience a 
very powerful private moment. And 
when the gods speak, they really 
speak. One suspects there are 
priests behind the statues, but that 
doesn't matter — it's their belief 
that is important. 

Of course the whole plot of the 
movie is rather weak and typical of 
Hollywood in a negative sense, but 
at no time does Hawks look down 
on Egyptian culture. Land Of The 
Pharaohs is far from being histori- 
cally accurate, but that's not the 
point — you finds yourself plunged 
into the Egypt of the Pharaohs and 
overcome by very strong feelings 
for individuals even though they are 
extremely remote from you. 

I had often been put off by the 
way history was taught us at school. 
What did people of the past have to 
say to us? Not much to the kid I 
was. The whole tiling was sadly life- 
less and lacklustre. The sets of Land 
Of The Pharaohs changed all that. 

In those days, working-class peo- 
ple couldn't afford to go to the the- 
atre. It wasn't part of our culture, 
unlike the cinema. The first dra- 
matic movie I remember seeing was 
Victor Saville*8 The Silver Chalice, a 
biblical pageant shot in colour, with 
extremely rudimentary sets. It all 
looked fake. Of course the film 
wasn't very good, and at the time I 
hadn't seen Nosferatu or Caligari. 
The only foreign movies T was famil- 
iar with were by Rossellini and De 
Sica. The first French film I saw was 
Les Enfants du Paradis — on TV. 

I loved file idea of reading sub- 
titles — they provided access to an 
unknown language, Watching Italian 
movies on TV with my parents and 
grandparents was a unique experi- 
ence. The characters on the screen 
and the members of my family be- 
longed to the same world, had the 
same culture and of course spoke 
the same language, They were sim- 
ply separated by the Atlantic. When 
f saw Open City and especially 
Paisa, which is set In Sicily, I found I 
f was watching my grandparents, 


You compare the cinema audito- 
rium to a church, and the film to 
an object of worship. Are your 
memories of films always linked 
to where you first saw them? 

Yea. I perfectly remember where 
I first saw Tie Searchers. I could 
even tell you the date, the size of the 
screen and what state I was in when 
I came out of the cinema. What’s 
more, I could give you the same In- 
formation about almost all the 
movies I’ve seen. That’s odd, be- 
cause what 1 know about the cinema 
mostly comes from TV. 

I saw Citizen Kane several times 
on TV, with a poor picture and wob- 
bly sound, and yet I was struck by 
the power of the film. Because of 
commercial breaks it's more diffi- 
cult to produce an impact like that 
nowadays. Constant interruptions 
lessen the effect of a movie and pre- 
vent one from concentrating. Of 
course there were commercial 
breaks in those days too, but fewer. 

Things were calmer in the States 
in the fifties, which is why 1 like the 
period so much. But it was also a 
period of depression, when people 
withdrew into their shells. No one 
knew what was going on, and the 
first part of the cold war was a diffi- 
cult experience for a child, it's odd 
how the hidden face of the fifties 
can be detected In certain movies, 
such as Aldrich's Kiss Me Deadly, 
Lang's The Big Heat and Minnelli's 
The Cobweb. 

In your analysis of Edgar 
Ulmer’s Detour, you write that 
“ film noir showed how quickly 
an ordinary man could lose It 
all when he strayed from his 
path. Lured by file prospect of 
sinful pleasures, he ended up 
suffering hellish retribution”. 

You say of John Cassavetes that 
he sought tlie truth and a form 
of redemption. Could your view 
of the history of the cinema be 
described as Christian? 

Without any doubt, since I am a 
Christian. The ethics of people in 
my neighbourhood were very dif- 
ferent from those of Americans. By 
neighbourhood, l mean the Sicilian 
village that had been transferred 
from the Mediterranean to down- 
town New York, and by Americans I 
mean all those who were neither 
Jews nor Italians. 

It was a very tough area, but there 
was a strict code of honour, the 
slightest infringement of which wbb 
immediately punishable by death. 
We all lived in fear. There wasn’t a 
contract hanging over our heads, 
but I was a kid, 1 hung around the 
streets, and I needed to use all my 
savvy to earn respect without resort- 
ing to violence. I saw my father be- 
having very cautiously with Mafia 
people. He had nothing to do with 
them, but he owed them the respect 
in which he was held, and it was dif- 
ficult for him to obtain that without 
being obliged to kill someone. 

The rules of the church were 
much less of a sweat. Church was a 
more reassuring place for an eight- 
year-old kid. I also liked being at 
home, with my parents and brother, 
and even. If there were the dysfunc- 
tions you find in any other family, 

I our ties remained very strong. 

The cinema also reflected that — 



Scorsese: almost a total recall of movies photograph richard v end all 


East Of Eden focuses entirely on 
love of the father. The reason I un- 
derstood film noir so well was sim- 
ply that It mirrored what I saw every 
day in die streets. I didn't rub shoul- 
ders with men who were doomed to 
live in hell, as in Detour, but 1 was 
familiar with the same kind of 
streets and lighting. All too often I 
met people who had lost all hope 
and whom l knew I wouldn't see 
again. Those were different times, 
very different from organised crime 
nowadays. It was a world with a feu- 
dal structure. 

Do you identify strongly with cer- 
tain films, like those of John 
Ford, whose vision of the family 
seems to reflect that of the family 
in which you grew up? 

f was 13 when I first saw The 
Searchers. But it was only as l grew 
older that I realised that the Ethan 
Edwards character, played by John 
Wayne, had always been in love 
with his brother’s wife. That’s 
shown only glancingly, with a 
furtive close-up of her picking up a 
bundle of her clothes. At that point 
we understand what he now repre- 
sents for the family. He has become 
a renegade, not in the legal 9ense 
but emotionally. He no longer truly 
belongs to the family. He’ll come 
through OK, he's done what he 
needed to do, but he’s no longer a 
full member of the clan. 

Even in Fort Apache, there’s a 
key scene where Henry Fonda, who 
plays Colonel Thursday, goes to 
Ward Bond’s house to complain 
about hlB son, and Bond reminds him 
that he’s In his home and therefore 
bound to respect certain proprieties. 
Yet he's speaking to his superior. 
Here we see family feelings taking 
precedence over everything else. 

The most moving moment comes 
with file ball scene, where there’s a 
great feeling of community. Colonel 
: Thursday doesn’t fit in, and the fact 
he has never experienced that kind 
of thing before is written all over his 
face. . 1 


And then there’s that wumfer fill 
scene in How Green Was My Valley 
where the father goes into file house 
and his sons line up and meekly 
hand over their weekly earnings 
from the mine, ll was the same ill my 
family: each week my brother gave 
my father the money he'd earned. 

Ford's movies were very close to 
us, even though he was Irish — and 
I say that because the Italians had a 
very hard lime settling in the States, 
partly because several generations 
of Irish had already arrived there. 
The clash between Italians and Irish 
was all the more violent because the I 
Italians found it hard to integrate — 
they didn’t speak English. 

Even today you'll find Italian 
Americans who have no desire to 
integrate — my grandparents, for 
example, never became American 
citizens. My family operated along 
tribal lines. The only thing that mat- 
tered were blood ties. Outside that 
circle, there was no question of 
trusting anyone else. When my 
grandfather died, the eldest of my 
father’s seven or eight brothers and 
sisters took responsibility for the 
• whole family. That involved looking 
after my grandmother and calling 
family meetings whenever there 
was a problem with one of the kids. 
He was the only person allowed to 
take decisions, even if they could be 
challenged. 

What was the first film where 
you felt there was a clear parallel 
between what was happening on 
the screen and what you experi- 
enced in your neighbourhood? 

Undoubtedly Kazan’s On The 
Waterfront It was the first time I 
saw actors of the calibre of Brando 
and Eva Marie Sant talking and 
moving like people in my neighbour- 
hood. It came as a shock, as it was 
the first time I recognised myself bn 
thescreen. : . 

I’m now much more interested in 
East Of Eden. It was shot In colour 
and in 'Scope and has greater visual 
i qualities. I’m particularly struck by 


the fascinating story of a boy who 
yearns to be loved by his father. Be- 
cause of me, my father became very 
strict — he wa9 guided by strict 
principles about what a peiwn 
should and should not do. 

He spent a lot of time at work, 
came home lo dinner, then went out 
to the local bar to play cards with 
his friends. The only moments I ? 
shared with him were in the cinema 
As I also had my asthmatic attacks, 
we didn’t talk much. The cinema 
was our main means of communica- 
tion, and even then it was more 
about a shared experience than the 
reactions we exchanged. 

To a certain extent, it was the 
same with my brother, especially 
the day we saw Hamlet with Lau- 
rence Olivier. 1 was six, and he 12. 

He knew nothing about Shake- 
speare, but he’d heard then? was a 
ghost and some swordfights. 

My mother didn't take me to the 
cinema much, except for King 
Vidor's Duel In The Sun. The movie 
had been condemned by the church 
and contained sex scenes — two 
good reasons to rush to see it 
But 1 often talked to my mother. 
My lather was the mure silent of the 
two. and I had lo expend boundless 
ingenuity lo find a way of approach- 
ing him. He was very caring and 
responsible, though: the moment I 
had the slightest health problem, lie | 
took ine to the doctor's. 

Why arc directors like Jacques 1 
Tourneur, Anthony Matin, Phil 
Knrl.son, Samuel Fuller and 
Edgar Ulmer, whom you believe 
to be very important, so little 
known in the United States? 

I think poo pie in America are ; 
afraid t«» take film-makers like Mann , 
and Fuller seriously. They mainly j \ 
worked in genre cinema, which was 
considered degrading. How can one 
possibly nut take Mann seriously? 
He made several Westerns with 
James Stewart that revolutionised 
the genre. 

Mann and Fuller worked within j 
a system that allowed them a 
certain freedom, though it meant 
they had to efface themselves to 
i a certain extent Though you\* 
followed In their footsteps, you 

- work very di fferently — when 
one of your movies is released, 

i your name Is given as much 
i prominence ns its title. 

I arrived on the scene at tune 
i when Lire cinema was becoming a 

r more international and more 

- reflexive art. Mann and Fulle 

t pure and innocent, whereas I ha 
f much greater awareness of cine 

i inatic syntax. Td have adored w 

, work within the old Hollywood sy* 

1 tern, but by the time I "7 

: career In the sixties it hadcoUepKj; 

t I stand at the crossroads « 

; eral traditions - those o! 

; Cassavetes, Antonioni Wtara 

i. Wajda, Kurosawa and MfaoS u< ~*!, 

j rolled into one. To get a filmic* 

? off the ground I need to show of 

face, attend Oscar cerembnies a^ 
never turn down an award, 90 
pie know I’m still keen t° , 

I movies and to raise the 

need to shoot them with. " . 
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Iran Leader Offers Olive Branch to U.S. 


I RANIAN President Mohammad 
Khatami called last week for 
wide-ranging unofficial ex- 
changes to break down the “bulky 
wall of mistrust between us and the 
U.S. administration," implying for 
the first time that an informal dia- 
logue could lead to resumption of 
U.S.-Iranian diplomatic ties. 

In an extraordinary televised in- 
terview after 18 years of unbroken 
public hostility, Khatami declared 
solidarity with the “essence of the 
American civilization'' and ex- 
pressed regret for the 1979 hostage- 
taking that began Iran's Islamic 
revolution. While strongly critical of 
U.S. governments, past and present, 
he said “there fa no hostility be- 
tween the two nations" and used a 
cautiously worded formula to sug- 
gest that "negotiations . . . based on 
mutual respect" could “lead to 
positive results" between the two 
governments. 

Khatami’s 45-minute interview 
with the Cable News Network, in 
which he spoke confidently and 
without visible recourse to notes, 
enlarged substantially till n Decem- 
ber 14 news conference in which he 
expressed his hopes for a "thought- 
ful dialogue" with "the great people 
of ihe United States." Clinton ad- 
ministration officials with disparate 
views of dealing with Iran called the 
new overture historic. 

In the interview, taped in his 
Tehran office, Khatami called for ail 
imniediate “exchange of professors, 
witers, scholars, artisls, journalists 
and tourists." He twice averred that 
Iran has "no need for political ties 
with the United States," but ap- 
peared to describe a road map that 
might lead to those ties over time. 
New relations among intellectuals, 
he said, could “prepare for a change 
and create an opportunity to study a 
new situation." 

A response drafted rapidly by 
phonal security adviser Samuel R. 
“Sandy" Berger and Secretary of 
State Madeleine K. Albright In- 
cluded the Clinton administration’s 
■nost unambiguous call thus far for 
toe first face-to-face diplomatic talks 
Mce Islamic clerics overthrew 
2 Mohammed Reza Pahlavi in 
W9. Previously, U.S officials had 
an y dialogue to conditions that 
toe contacts be authorized by both 


governments and acknowledged in 
public. 

The statement, issued by State 
Department spokesman James P. 
Rubin, simply said that "the way to 
address the issues between us is for 
our two governments to talk di- 
rectly.” 

U.S. officials emphasized the im- 
portance of concrete changes of 
Iranian behavior but went out of 
their way to avoid declaring, as they 
commonly have in other contexts, 
that warm words were valueless in 
themselves. 

"We will be in a position to judge 
what is significant based on actions, 
not words, but words often are the 
precursor to actions,” Rubin said at 
his briefing before CNN's 6pin 
broadcast. 

“I think it is historic and we do 
consider it historic," another State 
Department official said of 
Khatami's remarks. "I think there’s 
significant interest in this town in 
moving forward." 

Three vital questions — all 
fiercely debated in recent weeks by 
specialists in nnd out of the adminis- 
tration — remained unanswered by 
the interview, which was conducted 
in Farsi. Officials said they have no 
consensus yet on the extent of 
Khatami’s apparent struggle with 
tlie fundamentalist clerics who have 
led Iran since 1979. on who is win- 
ning the struggle, or on what 
Khatami's motives may be for what 
nearly every analyst described as a 
remarkable overture to I he United 
States. 

Those who see a basic struggle of 
visions with Iran's supreme leader. 
Ayatollah All Khamelni, pointed to 
Khatami's lengthy discourse — "so 
that my remarks would not be taken 
as political nicety or a mere play on 
words" — on the virtues of Ameri- 
can civilization as n model of 
religion and liberty and a "harbin- 
ger of independence struggles” for 
other peoples, including those in 
Iran. 

"Not only do we not harbor any ill 
wishes for the American people, but 
in fact we consider them to be a 
great nation," Khatami said. 

That vision of America come9 In 
stunning contrast to the prevailing 
Iranian rhetoric, these last two 
decades, of “the Great Satan" and 
"the center of global arrogance” ■— 
the subjugator of other peoples, that 



Sharing tlie 
Blame for 
Asian Crisis 


President Khatami speaking on CNN television last week 


is, and the principal source of evil in | 
the world. I 

“We have simply not heard any- 
thing like this before," said one ad- 
ministration official associated with 
hard-line views toward Iran, “I 
frankly find it encouraging that he is 
doing this in public rather than try 
to do it in secret." 

Skeptics, in and out of the admin- 
istration, noted Khatami's repeated 
statements of allegiance to ( 
Khamc-ini and his sharp attacks on 
U.5. administrations since Jimmy i 
Carter’s as “adventurers" bent on a I 
“flawed policy of domination” who 
owe apologies to their own people 
and Iran. 

The skeptics also pointed to 
Khatami's repetition of file formula 
that “supporting peoples who fight 
for the liberation of their land is not, 
in my opinion, supporting terror- 
ism." Tlie Clinton administration, 
like its predecessors, accuses Iran 
of material and ideological support 
for Islamic militants including Is- 
lamic Jihad and Hezbollah whose at- 
tacks on Israel commonly result in 


Boredom and Apathy Dog Freshmen 


L jjgg ^Sanchoz 

i P OLLEGE freshmen in the 
y United States sound more 
school, less luter- 
25 ? politics or social issues, 
^djuat plain lazier than any 

class in a generation. . 

vuL a S? ,H,VB survey of their 

year ’ a freshmen are re- 
«n?S record of academic 

r^ ^vic apathy and are continu- 
A 3„ 1 en | brace «ore conservative 
i than college atu- 

; from the last few decades. 

i ducted*^’ "f 1 * 1108 beGn con “ 
| S** annually for the past 30 

J rea Pn ’ fl [f 9 leased this week by 
CalJfn C ^ ers at University of 
F at Los Angeles. 

[| tioju?? 181118 ® variety of revela- 
b fres^m re 5 ord Percentage of 
— ^tenhave parents who are 


divorced or separated. The num- 
ber of students who smoke ciga- 
rettes regularly* 16 percent* Is at 
Its highest point since the survey 
began and has nearly doubled . 
since the late 1980s. Student 
support for keeping abortion 
legal has sunkto Its lowest point 
since 1979- And the number of , 
freshmen who admit to frequently 
drinking alcohol is declining. 

But survey researchers said 
they were struck most this time 
by a pattern of growing Indiffer- 
ence among many students to : 
their studies and.to Important 
issues In American society. A ;• 
record number of freshmen, for 
example, said they had missed 
classes or appointments be- 
cause they had overslept The 
hours they say they spend on 
homework is declining. And 


record numbers of them also 
said they are frequently bored in 

More than 250,000 fresh- 
men, nearly all of whom gradu- 
ated from high school last year, 
took part in the survey. It was 
conducted last fell at 464 col- 
leges and universities. Its size 
and scope are unrivaled, and its 
results have long been used to 
gauge how new college students 
view their lives and their futures. 

The waning interest that fresh- 
men have shown fids decade in 
government and politics was 
evident again this year on the 
survey. Now, about 27 percent 
of them say that "keeping up to 
date with political affairs" Is 
important At the start of the 
decade, that percentage was 
above 40 percent Social ac- 


heavy civilian casualties. In his 
CNN interview, Khatami referred to 
Israel as a “racist terrorist regime." 

Tlie most critical disagreement 
among Clinton's advisers is whether 
Khatami intended his interview us a 
genuine overture to tlie United 
States or a wedge between it and its 
western allies. Some officials snid 
they suspected it to be a form of 
rhetorical judo, aimed to project an 
air of moderation that would aggra- 
vate differences of view between the 
United Slates and the European 
Union. 

“Whether this gesture is seri- 
ously meant to bring about diplo- 
matic relations remains lo be seen,” 
said Mahnaz Afkhami, director of 
the Foundation for Iranian Studies, 
in remarks that echoed some of 
those made by administration offi- 
cials on condition of anonymity. “My 
own idea fa that this fa more in 
terms of giving a more rational, 
moderate image of Iran, to 
strengthen Iran's ties with other po- 
tential partners — in the Arab 
world, in Europe and in Asia.” 


tivism also seems to be less of a 
priority: The number of fresh- 
men who say it’s important to • 
take personal steps to dean up 
the environment or to promote 
racial Understanding continued- 
a decline that began after 1992, 
when the survey found record lev- 
els of Interest in those two issues. 

The results of the survey are 
quite dismal about politics: Only 
about 17 percentof this year’s 
college freshmen expressed in- • 
teres t in "influencing the politi' - : 
cal structure.” And the percent- 
age of freshmen who say they 
vote in student elections has 
plummeted from a high of 77 per- 
cent In 1068 to 21 percent now. 

A record 26 percent of stu- 
dents said their parents either 
were divorced or not living to- 
gether. That percentage Is three 
times higher than it was when 
researchers first asked the ques- 
tion in 1972. 


OPINION 

Jim Hoagland 


X tion, Indonesian mismanage- 
ment and Thai chicanery are being 
advanced to explain Asia’s suddenly 
stumbling economies. Most of the 
tales ring true and explain much. 
But they are not the whole story. 

They do not explain this central 
reality: Asia's rolling financial crisis 
has been indiscriminate in its choice 
of victims. It has smashed the ambi- 
tions and treasury of an industrial 
democracy built by a disciplined 
and homogenous population (South 
Korea) as easily as it has leveled an 
oil-rich autocracy where social and 
racial tensions are rife (Indonesia). 

Tlie world's financial wizards arc 
at work designing ami revising 
condition-laden bailout packages for 
Asia based entirely on correcting 
Asian flaws. The wizards seem 
think like Brutus rather than Cassius, 
finding fault in the stars and not uu 
their own doorstep. But they should 
be asking if anything in tlie inleriiii- 
tionai financial system itself helped 
trigger this economic debacle. 

The trigger for crisis in Asia, as in 
Mexico in 1994, was in fact external: 
Short-term dullur-denoininnli-d debt 
payments rolled due in massive 
amounts, and international bunks 
and investors refused to extend new 
credit as it became clear that the 
debtor companies and governments 
did not have enough dollars lo pay 
off everybody holding a chit. 

The material causes of this \yat- 
tern of destructive financial behavior 
are relatively easy to identify. Greedy 
Asian politicians and their cronies 
took advantage of the Inzlness of 
institutional investors and lenders 
nbroad. Tlie huge capital flows cre- 
ated in investors' minds a financial 
Asia that did not correspond to the 
realities of the countries Into which 
the money was pouring. Asia be- 
came El Dorado. The World Bank 
blessed the Image with a report four 
years ago on "The East Aslan Eco- 
nomic Miracle" that lavishly praised 
the countries now under attack. 

For years groupthlnk and herd in- 
vestment encouraged money-center 
banks, pension fund managers and 
credit rating agencies in the United 
States, Japan and elsewhere to over- 
look the obvious signs of the 
corruption, mismanagement and 
chicanery among their borrowers. 

It is now dear that many South 
Koreans, Thais and Indonesians 
took the money and ran. Their 
countrymen will have to pay for that 
through the austerity, unemploy- 
ment and bankruptcies the IMF 
codditions for new credit will bring, 

But the International Monetary 
Fund and the power that guides It In 
this crisis, the U.S. Treasury, risk 
building a whirlwind of resentment 
with their blinkered approach, 
Their recovery plans impose dra- 
conian local conditions on the Aslan 
debtor nations, but demand no re- 
forms in the pattern® of Interna- 
tional Investment and lending that 
contributed to this crisis. The wi# 
ards must address directly the fault 
that lies' with the international finan- 
cial community, as well as belatedly 
telling the world about Asia’s flaws. 
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Canadian Indians 
Receive Apology 


GUARDIAN WEfty I F^lJAPDIAN WEEKLV 
January IBiQai I January 18 ^ 998 


Howard Schneider In Toronto 

T HE CANADIAN government 
last week apologized to the 
country's Indian, Inuit and 
other aboriginal people for decades 
of mistreatment, offering an emo- 
tional atonement for policies that 
tried to stamp out native culture and 
confined Indian children in often 
abusive government-run schools. 

Following a drum and dance cer- 
emony, and clutching a ceremonial 
feather, Jane Stewart, Canada’s min- 
ister of Indian affairs and northern 
development, read an official "State- 
ment of Reconciliation” that ac- 
knowledged the damage done to 
native populations beginning with 
the arrival of Europeans in the 15th 
century and running throtigh mod- 
ern efforts to suppress native reli- 
gion and language. 

The statement dealt in broad 
terms with an array of offenses, in- 
cluding the hanging of Louis Riel, 
leader of the French-Endian Metis 
people, who was executed by fed- 
eral officials in 1885 for his role in a 
Saskatchewan uprising. 

Stewart said she hoped the state- 
ment inaugurates a new relationship 
between Canada and its original res- 
idents, and pledged $250 million for 
a “healing fund" to specifically help 
those who suffered physical and 
mental abuse at the government- 
run schools. The schools were not 
dosed until the 1970s, and left a 
legacy of emotional scars among 
generations of Indians who remem- 
ber them as a place where they 
were secluded from their families, 
forbidden from speaking their lan- 
guage, and in the worst cases physi- 
cally and sexually assaulted. 

“As a country, we are burdened 
by past actions that resulted in 
weakening the identity of aboriginal 
peoples, suppressing their lan- 
guages and cultures, and outlawing 
spiritual practices." Stewart said, 
reading from a statement inscribed 
on a scroll that was presented to 
representatives of Canada’s five 
mitfor Indian organizations. 

The government of Canada 
today formally expresses to oil abo- 
riginal people in Canada our pro- 


found regret for past actions of the 
federal government which have 
contributed to these difficult pages 
in the history of our relationship 
together.” 

Along with the healing fund, 
Stewart said the government will 
begin working with Indian leaders 
to develop health, counseling and 
economic development programs to 
address unemployment, teen sui- 
cide and other chronic social prob- 
lems plaguing many native 
communities — what she dubbed a 
“spiritual poverty" linked to the gov- 
ernment's suppressive policies. 

For a variety of historic, eco- 
nomic and demographic reasons, 
native affairs have remained among 
Canada's most pressing domestic 
concerns and occupy a far higher 
profile than in the United States. In- 
dians form a larger portion of the 
population than in the United 
States, and though the percentage 
is still small, they are the fastest- 
growing segment of Canadian soci- 
ety. In cities like Winnipeg, for 
example, Indians are a very visible 
minority. 

Many provinces, most notably 
British Columbia, have ongoing 
treaty negotiations with Indian 
groups over basic questions of land 
title and access to resources that 
were not settled in the colonial era. 
The courts here have on several oc- 
casions recognized aboriginal rights 
to harvest the resources contained 
on their traditional lands — limiting 
what was assumed to be provincial 
jurisdiction over forests and Fishing 
grounds, for example. 

The statement of reconciliation, 
therefore, is not only an ethical ex- 
pression of sorrow but also an 
acknowledgment that Canada still 
needs to resolve complicated ques- 
tions about how to diride the wealth 
of the land between cultures. 

After decades of legal battles, 
time-consuming talks and some- 
times- violent protest by natives as- 
serting traditional land claims, the 
statement is a step In the right direc- 
tion, said Phil Fontaine, grand chief 
of the Assembly of First Nations, a 
coalition of Canada's dozens of dis- 
tinct native bands. 



Traffic stalls in Montreal last week. Rain and ice cut power to millions 
of people In Canada and New England photo maptvj chamberlain 


"For the first time in history, this 
government has accepted that 
Canada cannot achieve its full 
potential" without the success of Its 
native people, who form about 3 per- 
cent of the population but loom 
much larger in Canada's history and 
self-image, Fontaine said. 

‘This is and always has been our 
land, before the pharaohs con- 
structed pyramids, or China’s em- 
perors built the Great Wall,” the 
grand chief said. “Our knowledge of 
the world, our obligation to the 
creator, makes us unique among 
Canadians. 

"This celebrates the beginning of 
a new era," Fontaine added. He said 
he expects serious efforts to pro- 
ride native communities with access 
to the land, forest and other re- 
sources they need to sustain and 
govern themselves, and to protect 


Choosing Between Bad and Mad 


OPINION 

Ellen Goodman 


JLso often when we’re forced to 
decide whether someone is bad or 
(also) mad. After all, we barely 
speak the same language. 

The medical world talks about 
mental illness. But the law only 
talks about legal insanity. The pub- 
lic wonders whether some defen- 
dant is mad as a hatter. The judge 
only has to determine if a defendant 
is competent enough to stand trial. 

This is how it goes now in the 
case of Theodore Kaczynski who 
appears to be both certifiably nuts 
and legally competent. 

( Was anyone really surprised 
when the matheniatician-turned-her- 
mit, the accused Unabomber, inter- 
rupted the trial before it even began 
to read something he had written, 
something “very important"? Was 
anyone truly surprised that he ap- 
parently protested in the judge's 


chambers against being repre- 
sented by lawyers who want to por- 
tray him as mentally unstable? 

Kaczynski did what he does best 
He disrupted the system. If he is 
crazy, a former prosecutor told 
CNN outside the courthouse, then 
he Is crazy like a fox. But this man 
spoke as if Kaczynski could not be 
both sick and smart, delusional and 
deliberate. A psychotic fox 

This is at the heart of the trial of a 
man who worried in his journals 
that society would see him as “a 
sickie" rather than a political 
philosopher. A man who has re- 1 
fused to see a psychiatrist, who has 
been found “competent" to stand 
trial according to that low legal stan- 
dard and so is permitted to direct 
hi sown defense. 

What does society do about a 
man who writes with clarity that | 
"The technophiles are talcing us all I 
on an utterly reckless ride into the 
unknown.” And then tells his 
lawyers that he believes satellites 
control people and place electrodes I 


in their brains. A man who is ac- 
cused of deliberately planning and 
building bombs that killed three 
and maimed 29. But says he was 
controlled by an all-powerful organi- 
zation he couldn’t resist. 

Ever since John Hinckley shot 
Ronald Reagan and was sent to a 
mental hospital, insanity has be- 
come a hard defense to muster. As 
Michael Berlin of New York Law 
School says, "There is no question 
that jurors consistently reject the 
insanity defense in cases of people 
who were severely mentally ill and 
didn't know what they were doing” 
It is raised only 1 percent of the 
time and successful one-quarter 
percent, and even then, almost al- 
ways when both sides agree that the 
defendant is out of his mind. Thday, 
Perlin says, “Society wants to try 
just about everyonei" 

The law holds people responsible 
for their actions while medicine tries 
to help those who are ill through no 
fault of their own. These two inexact 
sciences meet at the juncture where 


News in Brief 

T ERRY 1.. Nichols was spared!' 

The death anally last wed I 
when federal jurors were unable to 
agree cm whether the Oklahmu 
City bombing e« inspirator should ! 
pay for the crime with his life. '» 

U.S. District Judge Richard P / 
Matsch dismissed the panel which f 
deliberated for 13 hours over ho 
days before notifying him of the inv | 
passe, and said he will now assure | 
responsibility for sentencing Nichols 
Matsch cannot by law sentence 
Nichols to death for his role in the ' 


Battleground of Confusion 


Charles Moskos on the 

folly of comparing race 
and gender in the Army 

T O THE surprise of many, the 
Pentagon advisory commit- 
tee on gender issues last 
month recommended that men and 
women recruits live in separate 
barracks and operate in sexually 
segregated platoons during basic 
training. The panel's attention was 


imi.w ... lur Ills roiemw; training, me panels attention was 
bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah ] 1 primarily on the Army, inasmuch as 
Federal Building, in which 168 pet the Marine Corps has never trained 
pie were killed. The judge can, the sexes together, the Navy has a 
however, sentence Nichols to i : form of semi-segregated training, 
maximum of life in prison without j and Air Force basic training is 
the possibility of release. He asked largely classroom education. The 
for recommendations from the pro ; Army, moreover, is the service that 
ecution and defense by February 9' has suffered most from sex scan- 



and promised a decision after that ! 
After the jury left the courtroom, 


dais in training environments. 

Yet, at the same time, it is the 


Nichols’ lawyers shook his hani Army tiiat is held up as a model for ^ 
hugged him anil patted him on the , racial integration. During a tele- 
back. Nichols registered little reao f vised town meeting in Akron last 

lion. Clearly distraught victims of the | month, both President Clinton, a that occurred in the 1950s wa* fnL . . 

IZ^!" 1 '!. “teUi: 5fc2u f :S,t SEE SS” 8 ffsfK « 

SEMEME ffirCK 

empowered to make a binding sco ■ cess stories in black-white Hat inns tween hlarUe -mri U ,uji« els, or lower standards for men, 

se 

old for deciding on the death 
penally — whether Nichols in- 
tended people to die in the blast. 


that occurred in the 1950s was fol- I 


rariah.fnnia I ■ A endemic, ana on many military in- ences and be done with it It is 

society ' hasblack ^ areas ^ worth noting that surveys show that 

bear achievemeii members „f the 'wronij race" did women soldiers are quite realistic 

01 no dare go. ITie race problem was on this score: 84 oercent do not 


• Emergency crews in Canada and 
the United States continued battling 
an intense rain and ice storm last 
weekend that cut power to millions of 
people and contributed to the deaths 
of up to 20 people. The storm blan- 
keted parts of northern New Eng- 
land, eastern Ontario, southern 
Quebec and Canada's maritime prov- 
inces under a two-inch coat of ice. 

Though tiie precipitation was ex- 
pected to stop last weekend, Cana- 
dian officials say it might be a week 
before power is fully restored to an 
estimated 900,000 homeR and roads 
are cleared. 

About 2,800 troops were de- 
ployed lo Montreal and hundreds to 
Ottawa, bolstering exhausted utility 
and emergency workers. More than 
seven inches of rain and ice have 
fallen on southern Quebec and On- 
tario since the storm began, causing 
an estimated $700 million damage. 


evil confronts Illness. In a lock-'em- 
up era, we have come to believe that 
insanity is a loophole for evil, not a 
diagnosis for disease. 

But the bizarre part of this story 
is that to declare Kaczynski evil and 
go for the death penalty, we have to 
accept Kaczynaki'a own view of 
reality. 

We have to agree that the world 
he constructed over 20 years In a 
cabin in Montana is not the delusion 
of a paranoid schizophrenic, but the 
rational view of a political ideologue. 
Sending letter bombs wa9 the ratio- 
nal act of an anti-technology terror- 
ist, not a madman controlled by 
3ome omnipotent force. 

Not only doto Kaczynski Insist he 
is sane, but here is the clincher The 
law agrees. Having found him "com- 
petent," at least for now, he haS won 
a degree of autonomy and power. 

Indeed, as Northeastern Univer^ 
sity law professor Rose Zoltek-Jick 
says wonderingly, 1 "He’s dragged us 
down Alice’s hole. It’s as if he were 
forcing us to go into ; a world as 
crazy as his." This past week in 
Sacramento, the Mad Hatter has 
been running the show. 
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ILLUSTRATTON: CHRISTOPHE VORLET 

tolerance" for sexual harassment is a 
non-starter as there is no consensus 
— in either sex — on what 
constitutes petty harassment. One 
person's compliment may be another 
person's harassment. Likewise, 
whites usually do not fear mentoring 
blacks or vice versa, but a mentor re- 
latiunship across the sexes can easily 
lead to innuendo and perceptions of 
sexual misconduct. This is because 
the chemistry of sexuality that oper- 
ates between the sexes has no coun- 
terpart in relationships between 
heterosexuals of the same sex. 

One other significant difference 
between race and gender integra- 
tion must be mentioned. For blacks, 
the civil rights agenda is the same 
for both officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel and for such organizations 
outside the military as the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People: equal opportunity 
for all ranks. There » not a compa- 
rable identity 0 / views between 
women in the military and advo- 
cates of the feminist agenda. 

Tkke the common assertion that 
the root cause of sexual harassment 
in the military derives from women 
not being allowed, into the combat 
arms. This is so, the argument goes, 
because the resultant second-class 
status of female solders leads to their 
vulnerability to sexual harassment, j 
Siich a viewpoint does not cprre- i 
spond with that of enlisted women ; 
who make up tome 85 percent of all ! 
female soldiers (half of the women \ 


U.S. / ffljc toaatjington -pest 1 7 

I are black). Rare is die enlisted 
woman who expresses a desire lo 
enter die combat anus. But directly 
T to the point, surveys show that only 

P 2 percent of enlisted women believe 
sexual harassment would decrease if 
the combat arms were opened to 
women. In fact, 61 percent believe 
harassment would increase. (The 
rest thought it would not make mucli 
difference one way or the other.) 

But if the proponents of putting 
women^ into combat unite are at I 
odds with enlisted women over the 
subject of sexual harassment, they 
are absolutely on target in another 
matter Without women in the com- 
bat arms, there will never be a 
proportionate number of female 
generals. So, do we want more fe- 
male generals or less sexual harass- 
ment? Just acknowledging this 
gjjj§H|gB5 trade-off sh ou Id help clear the air. 
sgjj llill Even the staunchest traditionalist 
--- is: must admit that women bring 
special talents to the Army. As 
reported by a presidential commis- 
sion, women soldiers tend to have 
srowE vorlet higher aptitude scores, better work 
altitudes and fewer disciplinary 
rassment is □ problems than the men. The pres- 
10 consensus ence of women soldiers also was an 
- on what important — if yet unrecognized — 
ssment. One factor in the Army’s exemplary per I 
ly be another formance in recent peacekeeping 
Likewise, missions, li is now a matter 01 
ar mentoring record that the behavior of Amen- 
a mentor n> can soldiers toward the local popu- 
:es can easily lace in Somalia was exemplary. 

.'re options of compared with that of other armies! 
s is because including Western ones This wel- 
ity that oper- come outcome was in no small part 
has no conn- due to the Americans being the only 
ps between mixed-gender force in Somalia, 
lesex. Female soldiers, tiiat is. display a 

it difference compassion found less frequently 
Lder integra- among men. Yet the very qualities 
[. For blacks, that enhance the effectiveness uf 
is the saint- peaitekeeping missiuns can be a hin- 
enlisted per- drance in combat, where the worst 
irganliations instincts in soldiers must be 
the National aroused. 

ancement of The main argument for the inte- 
opportunity gration of women in the armed 
tot a compa- forces must be the same as it was 
vs between for blacks: Does it make for a more 
r “ d adv{ >- effective military? The bottom Jine 
nc * a - is that blacks and whites are essen- 

isertion that tially interchangeable soldiers. But 
harassment when physical differences and pri- 
rom women vacy concerns matter — and they 
the combat do — men and women are not 
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would be In keeping with Wjjjj 
lion that sourced' said 
lawyers requested before i 
ing froift the Case in SeptertP*^ 
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other businesses in the 
Washington area and nation- 
wide, and is providlnga small 
but growing number of ordinary 
people with a r ude— and edriy 
— infroductioh to the perild of 
the computer World’s so-called 
year ^000 problem. 

Many compiiter systems use a 
two-digit dattbg system that as- 
sumes 1 arid 9 are the first two 
digits 6f the yeah Without ape- ' 
dallzed reprbgramiriing, those . 
computers will think the year 
2000 — or' O0'-^ actually is 
1900, a glitch tiiat frould cause 
mariy ays terns tn 1 go haywire. At 
Mafkfet pay) for ihstance, if a 
card 'expiring m!“00” is swiped 
throu^i the register’s magnetic 
stripe reader, “It tells us frs ek- 
ptted,” lamented Chris Cuiliria, 
the store’s owner! 

The year 2000 Issue has long 
beeki viewed as a problem that 


wont strike with intensity until 
two years from how. And when It ' 
does, specialists had expected, 
the biggest effect will be on large 
systems, such as those that ' ” 
process paynill checks or store 
government retords. 

Butthe credit cardgUteh, ex- 
perts say, shows that the dat^ 

; problem won’t aole^ be a nail- 
; blting eventfor computer spe- 
cfeUsta trying to rewrite 1 

programs. Average people who ' , 
don’t 'rise computers mid thpu- 1 
sands of small business owpete : 

, cOuld be affected — and well be- ; 
i fore January 1, 2006, 

'“this tos created a tot of ' , 1 

headaches for merchants,” said 
, Cathy Hotka, vice president of : 
Information technology at the 
National Retail Federation, a 1 

trade association based in 1 
Washington! “Not everyone has ! 
bhen able to fix itheir ^sterns, ’ 


Credit card companies coii- 
tend that only a small percentage 
of stores cannot handle tihe new 
cards. 1 , 

Visa International and 
MasterCard International in 
October started allowing their 
member brinks, which actually 
Issbri the credit c^rds, to distrib- 
ute cards that expire in 2000 
and beyond,’ Both Companies 
said tfjey spent five years and 
Millions of dollarii to ensure thpt 
merchants could handle the new 
cards, replaiiiiig old card-read- 
ing terminals and conducting 
myriad spot checks aro und the ' 
globe, . , • 1 

"• Visa estimates tiiat 90 percent 
of the 14 million locations' . . 

worldwide that adcqptihp card 
can handle year 20 Q0 expiration 
dates, , s^id Scott J. Hrirrison,; 
who ia handling date-conversion 
issues for the toittputy. . 

“WeVe done every thing you' ’ 


i Charles Moskos Is professor of 
. sociology at Northwestern 
.- University. His most recent book 

■ (with John. Sibley Bytler) Is All That 

: We Can Be: Black Leadership and ■ 
I Racial Integration the Army Way 
1 (Basic Books) . 

| cahinjagine,’’ Harrison said. 
“We’ve mobi lized the forces of 
our members’ banka; we’ve pro- 
duced hundreds of thousands of 
test cards; we’ve required mem- : 
tjerbanks to report on the com- 

■ .pliapceatatysafmerdianto.” 

; Harrison pqid Visa has from 
. 300,000 to 400,000 yeqr 2000 

. eratingalqiost 3 mjlllon troiraac- 1 

■ tioris a month. • 

But riot every credit card com- 
pany thinks merchants are hilly 
ready, American Express Co. Is 
BtJU limidiig'^ards to 1999 e3q>i- 
. ration dates and doesn’t plan ,to ' 
release ye'ar 2000 ones until 
: later this year. “Not all mer- 
chants areyear2O00coropiipnt 
yet," an American Express 
spokeswoman said, 

, . Although stores are tryipg to 
i quicjdyfix flieir systems, retailers 
contend th^t the problem fa 
coming worse because bpnks are 
issuing hundreds o^.ihoifaapda of 
tite new cards each inonth. 
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Tales of Redemption 
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ALWAYS OUTNUMBERED, 

ALWAYS OUTGUNNED 
By Whiter Mosfey 
Norton. 208 pp. $23 

I N 1940 Richard Wright's Native 
Son exploded onto the Ameri- 
can literary and social scene. 
With authenticity implied by its 
having been written by a block and 
based on a celebrated Chicago 
murder case, the novel immediately 
became a massive bestseller. Most 
reviewers labeled it as searing a 
protest against racism as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin had been against slavery. 
Henry Seidel Canby predicted, "No 
white man — and, I suspect, few 
Negroes — will finish this narrative 
without an enlargement of imagi- 
nation toward the psychological 
problems of the Negroes . . . and an 
appreciable extension of sym- 
pathy." 

Sympathy was not Wright's goal: i 
his intention was to write a tale "so 
hard and deep” that readers “would | 
have to face it without the consola- 
tion of tears." Accordingly, he ere- i 
ated a protagonist. Bigger Thomas, 
who almost seems the prototype for 
contemporary criminology's "young 
black male." A small-time gang- 
banger, Bigger accidentally sinoth- 
| era a while socialite, then rapes and 
murders his black lover during a 
pathetic escape attempt Awaiting 
execution for the murder of the so- 
cialite, he attempts to comprehend 
the forces that shaped his life — 
and fails. 

One suspects that no white read- 
ers — and few black ones — wept at 
Biggeris death. But one also sus- 
pects that for some Bigger con- 
firmed bigotry rather than enlarged 
the imagination. Today, when 
blacks — and a few whites — are 
painfully aware of the threat men 
like Bigger pose to the black 
community, Wright's protest seems 


paradoxical, for In both a social and 
a literary sense, Bigger is more a 
part of the problem than of the 
solution. 

But now another black writer, 
Walter Mosley, author of the best- 
selling Easy Rawlins detective nov- 
els, has revisited Bigger in a 
powerful work of protest, Always 
Outnumbered, Always Outgunned. 
Though Always Outnumbered, Al- 
ways Outgunned is not a novel but a 
collection of stories, they all Bhare 
the central character of Socrates 
Fortlow, a 58-year-old black ex- 
convict who dwells in unsplendid 
isolation in the Los Angeles ghetto 
of Watts, in a shack that even the 
landlord has forgotten. He subsists 
on die redemption of cans and 
battles. 

In his youth Fortlow, like Bigger, 
murdered and raped. But unlike 
Bigger’s, For How’s crimes were 
committed against blacks only; he 
was sentenced not to death but life. 
After 27 years in prison — during 
which he killed repeatedly — he 
was released. Though an old man, 
he went west. After one week in Los 
Angeles, he beat the blood and 
spirit from a young black named 
Rinnett. Though prison had not 
changed him, the encounter with 
Rinuett did. Fortlow saw how Rin- 
nett gradually “grew older and more 
somber . . . meaner and shabbier," 
and, although he never sjwke with 
Rinnett again, lie found himself hav- 
ing "imaginary talks" with him. 
Those virtual dialogues helped 
move Fortlow from penitentiary to 
penitence. 

Saying that gives nothing away, 
for in collecting these tales, some of 
which have been published individ- 
ually, Mosley cast Fortlow's story in 
epic form. We first see Fortlow i» 
media s res, already so concerned 
about his moral progress that he 
literally grades himself daily. The 
issues of the plots are presented in 
. . . well, Socratic dialogues. 

To those used to detective fiction, 



Millions of Asians face misery of forced repatriation 


Nicholas Cummlng-Bruce 

In Bangkok __ 

-THE Southeast Asian financial 
I crisis Is threatening a new di- 
| mansion in human misery as the 
i. governments of its battered Tiger 
, 1 economies planned to expel mil- 
lions of foreign migrant workers. 
Thailand and Malaysia aim to throw 
out at least 2.5 million labourers, 
while South Korea is likely to send 
back all its 270,000 guest workers. 

The forced repatriation will cause 
unprecedented hardship for some 
of Asia's poorest countries, as well 
js threatening widespread political 
instability. 

It represents a double blow, halt- 
ing the How of foreign earnings on 
which poor countries such as Indo- 
nesia, Burma and Bangladesh have 


relied heavily, and adding millions 
to the jobless total. 

Thailand will force tens of thou- 
sands of workers across the border 
into Burma, one of the world's most 
backward economies, crippled by 
decades of mismanagement. Re- 
turnees will include many from 
ethnic minorities who fled bloody 
campaigns by the ruling military 
junta. 

The repercussions of the 
Malaysian move could prove even 
more drastic. Indonesia, the world’s 
fourth most populous country, is 
already straggling to cope with up 
to 2 million people whom business 
leaders and military chiefs say have I 
lost their jobs. And that is just the 
start. "This crisis is still in its early 
stage," said a political analyst. Dewi 
Fortuna Anwar. 


Last year Indonesia was forced to 
take back thousands of workers 
from Saudia Arabia who had over- 
stayed their permits. The much 
bigger repatriations that loom if 
Malaysia goes ahead with Its plans 
would come as Indonesia grapples 
with the impact of severe drought as 
well as the regional economic crisis. 

Mass repatriations will add an- 
other potentially destabilising ingre- 
dient into what is becoming an 
increasingly volatile political equa- 
tion. Worries are mounting that eco- 
nomic hardship may ignite violent 
protests, amid deepening uncer- 
tainty over the future of 76-year-old I 
President Suharto. 

Rioting in the city of Bandung last 
week reflected the problem. Al- 
though the causes were unrelated 
to the economic crisis, analysts dis- 


cerned worrying trends: a willing- 
ness to fight back against police and 
a loss of credibility on the part of 
authorities. 

A Thai minister announced last 
week that the government intended 
to repatriate between 300,000 and 
500,000 foreign labourers every 
year for the next three years. The 
government believes their depar- 
ture will free work for the 2 million 
Thais expected to be made jobless 
by the country’s giddy slide from 
boom to bust 

Authorities have only a rough 
estimate of the number of foreigners 
who have found jobs in Thailand, 
mostly in construction and factories 
and most of them illegally, but aim 
to solve the problem by fining and 
jailing employers who defy expul- 
sion notices. 


On a collision course with disaster 


j The West is treating the 
i Asian crisis as if the 
I Titanic had never sunk, 


this may sound boring. It is not For 
Mosley invests mundane situations 
with moral peril and concomitant 
opportunities for growth. The first 
story begins with the killing of a 
rooster by an angry black boy 
named Darryl; this forces Fortlow 
to confront his own youthful rage. 
In the second, Fortlow is tempted to 
kill again — but this time with the 
sanction of a black community that 
is terrorized by a drug dealer. In 
another, he wanders into a situation 
that mirrors his original crime. 
From tale to tale the problems grow 
in complexity, and the tension is as 
tight as in any thriller as Fortlow 
seeks — in the narrow space soci- 
ety affords him — nonviolent solu- 
tions that will also preserve his 
dignity. 

Mosley has thought hard about 
the criminality in the black commu- 
nity. He has also thought about 


Concrete Route to the Heart of America 


DIVIDED HIGHWAYS 
Building the Interstate Highways, 
Transforming American Life 
By Tom Lewis 
Viking. 354 pp. $27.95 


X colleagues, I have long con- 
tended that the Federal- Aid High- 
way Act of 195C was the most 
significant piece of congressional 
legislation tliis century. Though the 
benefits of the Civil Rights Act, the 
Social Security Act and the G.I, Bill 
remain far more firmly entrenched 
in the popular conscious ness, I posit 
that the now-obscure legislation that 
kick-started the interstate highway 
system deserves the prize. For both 
f good and ill, Hie interstates have 
I influenced almost every facet of 
I American life — wider consumer 
choice, the freedom of the road, 

I mails, suburban sprawl, congestion, 
j convenient vacations, motels and 
I fast food, an oil-obsessive foreign 
I policy, worsening air quality, noise 
pollution. 

J Now — more than four decades 
after the Initiation of a project that j 
I our present, smallgovemment era 
would find inconceivably ambitious j 
— I have found a rhetorical alfy in 
Skidmore College English profes- I 


sor Torn Lewis. Like Lewis’s previ- 
ous book Empire Of The Mr: The 
Men Who Made Radio, Divided 
Highways has spawned a major pub- 
lic television documentary, and It 
shows: Lewis makes accessible a 
subject that might otherwise inter- 
est only infrastructure geeks. Using 
the finely crafted vignettes of the 
documentarian, Lewis makes living 
characters of the rather dry engi- 
neers and administrators who cre- 
ated the 42,800-mile interstate 
system. He also assesses the inter- | 
states' drawbacks critically, without 
the demonization typical of anti- i 
automobilist rhetoric. 

For Lewis, the story begins in the 1 
mud of the rural Midwest, where a 
quagmire of farmland produced 
several important highway pio- 
neers. One Is the upright (and up- 
tight) Thomas Harris MacDonald, 
whose success in dragging Iowa's 
roads out of the twin morasses of 
soggy ground and corrupt con- 
tracting won him a 34-year tenure as 
federal highway czar under a sue- | 
cession of presidents from Wilson 
to Truman. The other muddy , 
Midwesterner is Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who as part of a military 
convoy in 1919 needed 62 days to 
travel over mostly unpaved roads 
from Washington across to San 
Francisco. Thanks to the Interstate 


system that Eisenhower proposed 
in the mid-1950s, Americans can 
now make the trip in a couple of 
days. 

Lewis fruitfully explores several 
mostly forgotten debates over high- 
way policy, including the choice be- 
tween two compelling yet imperfect 
visions — one by New York City's 
planning powerbroker Robert 
Moses, and the other by architect 
Norman Bel Geddes. Moses cre- 
ated roads that were a pleasure to 
drive on, visually and almost spiritu- 
ally, but he actively excluded 
minorities and the poor from his 
creations, refusing to build subway 
lanes on bridges and creating high- 
way overpasses that were too squat 
to allow buses. Bel Geddea's alter- 
native, sponsored by General Mo- 
tors at die 1939 World's Fair, was 
more democratic and ultimately 
closer to the interstates' final form. 
But his dreary, truck-friendly, ele- 
vated expressways presaged the 
worst of the coming congestion and 
urban destruction. 

The reader gleans two major 
lessons from Divided Highways. 
One — though Lewis never men- 
tions it explicitly — is that the inter- 
states might have been better off 
had they been built only in rural 
areas and metropolitan outskirts. As 
he explains In detail, the most un- 


Wright’s portrayal of Bigger; the 
parallels are abundant. But Mosley 
lias made different — and arguably 
better — decisions. Wright limited 
himself to Bigger’s point of view, 
which meant drab perceptions and 
an amoral consciousness. Mosley 
has enriched lus descriptions wiLh 
language and imagery beyond Fort- 
low's ken, and invested Fortlow 
with both a conscience and a voice. 
Bigger was inarticulate; Fortlow 
speaks with realistic simplicity and 
unsparing honesty: "A man like me 
shoulda been hung, gassed, and 
then electrocuted. But they didn't 
kill me because I was the best kimla 
rule-followin' niggah. I killed my 
own people an' then let myself gel 
caught To my own people I was a 
dog, but the men who made the 
rules threw me a bone and let me 
live." 

The combined effect is so moving 


popular and destructive routes were 
those that plunged deep into urban 
downtowns, typically leveling the 
functional, working-class neighbor- 
hoods in their way. Measured by 
mileage, these account for a tiny 
portion of the interstate system, yet 
they were usually the most expen- 
sive and most difficult to build. Had 
highway officials forgone their vi- 
sions of urban freeways, they might 
have much avoided the negative PR 
that began threatening their en- 
deavors in the 1960s. 


D sion and its political allies were 
filled with hubris — and that is the 
second lesson of Divided Highways. 
In one extreme but suggestive 
example, highway engineers as late 
as the mid-1960s gave serious con- 
sideration to nuking a mountain in 
California with a force equal to 
133 Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombs. Lewis explains this mindset 
by pointing out the odd duality of 
highways: They profoundly Influ- 
ence dally life, yet they lack the in- 
stantaneous visual power of, say, a 
dam or a skyscraper. As a result, he 
notes, civil engineering tended to be 
an academic and technological 
backwater in which pedagogues 
frowned upon students studying any 
of the liberal arts or showing inde- 
pendent thought In other words, 
Lewis suggests, highway engineers 
were both visionary and tedious — 
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lQoftJ * - mwus reminiscent ot 
capital rushed 


around the globe from, currency to 
currency in search of value, profit 
and financial stability." j 

Tlie one country Ip the eariy 
1930s not to default was the United , 
States. The overvalued dollar led to 
significant deflation then, and there 
are parallels with today’s imbroglio. 
The yen has weakened against the 
dollar, and currencies pegged to the 
dollar have bombed. European cur- 
rencies have fallen since it became 
clear that monetary union was 
likely, because international capital 
fears the euro may be more of a 
Titanic II than the answer to low 
growth and unemployment 
Low interest rates and a depred- 
ating yen in Japan, together with a 
capital flight from Europe, has led to 
money pouring into the US. The 
predictable result has been a rising 
dollar and booming scares. In the 
short tferm, the' dollar may rise fur- 
ther. and the Dow Jones continue on 
its qierry ■ yrsy. towards 10,000. That 
will be seen as evidence that the cri- 
sis Is over. It ■will not be. : 

China has so far not joined in the 
round of 1 Asian devaluations, but 
may db so if the' fall in its Aslan 
neighbours' currencies threatens its 
export-led growth. The huge drop 
in Honi Kong’s Hfeng Seng Index 
hnd fil'd coUapse'of Peregrine Invest- 
ments, a leading regional hank, was 
not good news, filing has nerves 
of steel, out its patience Is not Inex- 
haustible, ■ 1 ■ • ' i j 


It is a fallacy to believe that the 
Asian and European economies can 
all export their way out of trouble on 
tlie bade of depredating Currencies. 

It mil lead to greater chaos as the 
world financial system collapses 
under .the weight of competitive 
devaluations. ; . ■ t 

This ia a grim scenario. But there 
is a diver lining for those who 
believe that the alternative to' un-' 
fettered globalisation is root and 
branch reform, rather than tlie In- 
evitable" collapse of capitalism. . 

George Soros's recognition of the 
need for greater regulation of the In- 
ternational financial system shows 
that wen tbe biggest of the specula- 
tors can see an argument for proper 
curbs on financial systems maldng 
the relationship between lenders 
and borrowers more egalitarian. Mr 
Soros himself favours ah inter- 
national credit Insurance corporation, 
which would force borrowers to 
come dean about their .credit posi- 
tion but limit guaranteed loans. 

Professor Kunlbert Raffer, of the 
University of Vienna, has an alterna- 
tive i (that effectively ,. allows i debtor 
governments to seek, protection 
from creditors by Using Araerican- 
atyie bankruptcy codes. : , ■ 1 1 iA 
.'fyjdcg foreign currency specula- 
tion, first proposed by JameB Tobin, 
may be an idea whose time has 
come. Chfie, which has beqn operat- 
ing a variant of a Tobiq tax— it has 
a transaction tax and a' requirement 


FINANCE 19 


I building Japan’s battered 
economy was highlighted when 
the finance ministry disclosed 
that the nation’s banks were sad- 
dled with $560 billion in loans, 
three tunes higher than admitted. 


D global black economy, 
according to a report in the 
Economist, which estimates that 
this year $3 trillion worth of 
business — equivalent to the 
combined output of Spain and 
Germany — will escape the tax- 
man’s watchful eye. 


IVI Internet browser wars, 
Netscape Communications, 
warned of a fourth quarter Loss 
of up to $89 million that will put 
the company back in the red lor 
1997. Meanwhile Apple Com- 
puter predicted it would report 
profit of more than $45 million 
for its first quarter in 1998. 


S>0 are ignoring pleas from the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brawn, to 
curtail boardroom greed, award- 
ing themselves pay rises four 
[ times higher than the increases 
they give thoir employees, says 
the Trades Union Congress. 


N ational savings interest 

rates in the UK were cut for 
the first time in two years, amid 
renewed hopes that base rates 
i may at last have pen tied. 


vv Wateratone’s bookselling 
chain to tlie music group EMI. 


that investors deposit 30 per cent of 
their funds with the central bank for 
one year — has so far escaped un- 
scathed.] 

Finally, there may be a long over- 
due reprise of the global institutions, 
particularly the International Mone- 
i tary Rind. The IMF deserves some 
sympathy for its predicament of late, 
because It yrauld have been damned 
' had it not bailed out Thailand and 
South Korea and is now damned 
because U did. It is unrealistic to 
expect It to transmogrify overnight; 

■ but a debate must now begin pn 
what the IMF is for — to help the 
people of Asia, or Wall Street and 
the American multinationals? 

Joseph Stiglitz, chief economist at 
the World Bank, cautioned last 
week that the plight of ordinary peo- 
ple in Asia -should not be forgotten, 
saying that the 1 IMF needed to 'be- 
ware of pushing economics into re- 
cession. There Ta always a 1 tendency ' 
to think that once the IMF. has sta- . 
biliaed a financial system and, put fo 
a structural adjustment programme, , , 
then everything will be fine. But 
: that fa not pie case. There are more 
people living in poverty in Intin 
America than in 1930. ' ■ ' ' ' 

The rdal tragedy of the Tltaglc 
was not Just that there were too few 
lifeboats but that most of the ,1,500 , 
deaths wefe among the poor end- 
grants stuck below in steerage. 
Somethlrig to.bear in mind, perhaps, 
Intheweeksandmonthstocome,' 


V# firm, won control of IPC 
Magazines from Reed Elsevier in 
a $ 1.3 billion management buy- 
out, one of tho largest such deals 
In British corporate history. 


IVI significant new foreign in- 
vestment piter Ford’s decision to 
make its new “baby” Jaguar at 
the Halewood plant. Meanwhile 
lbyota, Japan’8 largest car man- 
ufacturer, Is to Invest $240 mil- 
lion to'expand its engine plant at 
Deeside In North Wales. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
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down the number of state universi- the army the boys make better 
ties from 800 to 300, and to expand I students at university. However, the 



There is also a proposal to aWl 
ish the individual exams thatlnsj 
tutes of higher education cowtojl 
and to introduce national toting, 


20 ACADEMIC POSTS & COURSES 

Controversy is raging in Russia over radical proposals to reform the education system. Plata Monks reports 

Moscow’s march 
against time 

T HE convulsions now shaking hardly hide his disgust at these pro- 
Russia are mirrored in a posals, and speaks for the vast 
multitude of proposed re- majority of his colleagues when he 
forms of the educational system, says: “All my life I have worked for 
They include suggestions that the the sake of my pupils — ami now to 
school-leaving age be lowered to 15 teach only those who can pay me?" 
for all but the brightest children, He is also vehemently opposed to 
that student loans be abolished and the suggestion that most children 
fees implemented for students in should leave school at 15. 
higher education. Other proposals floated include 

There are widespread fears raising the school-leaving age to 18, 
among those engaged in education mainly to stop boys dodging the 
at all levels in Russia that these army. At the moment young men 
changes and others will be imposed can bypass the army (whose entry 
upon them in Che forthcoming edu- age is 18) by leaving school at 17 
cational reform plau, the draft re- and immediately entering univer- 
port of which will be published in sity, after which they are no longer 
the spring. Controversy rages, even eligible for conscription, 
at ministerial level where there is The two-year army stint is seen 
disagreement between the minister as a neat economic and social 
of education, Vladimir Kinelov, a Ira- answer to unemployed, feckless 
ditionalist, and his deputy, Alexan- school-leavers (for two years at 
tier Asmolov, who wants to cut least). And the theory is that after 
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where a certain mark will qu^; Durban-Weatvllle (S. Africa) 

the applicant to go to any unlva% v‘J v jjl Ourban-Wastvllla (S. Alrlca) 
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Union countries. 7 Durban-Westville (S. Africa) 

Adopting a Western mode! audit 1 . 

jecting the traditional Russian q&oj Durban -Wflstviile (S. Africa) 

is a deeply unpopular idea. Already; Ma |. W | 

schools have had a foretaste of thk I T ", 1 h.,w 

Ust August all schools In Moscow! ; Malaw . 

received a directive to introduce a 

new subject — how to be a goodcid- 

2en — into the classroom. There L awj 

were no text books and no guidetoet '..-.vie 

on how to teach it But from Septm- 1 1 

ber 1 it had to be taught uid ■ ■'.Vy u^u.) 

Moscow schools for 10 hours a week, ■ ‘o* r\ 

the time to be taken from subjects. */•:. M . 
such as mathematics and literature. “ J*. 

And there are further proposals to ■£ „y* . 

exclude "difficult” classics from the 1 :V| \?V‘ '! a aca 

timetable, such Pushkin's w ' “• I 1 J' ? 

piece, Eugene Onegin, and Gogol! !.. ' flCft .l t3m r Ca . . 

19th century satire, Dead Souls [ W«t Indies (Berbedo.) 

Times are hard in Russia, and: ^ '-V' r % Australia 
money is short. Highly qualified Edith Cowan 

professionals are paid appalling $$ Queensland 
and many of them nre now wortoj 


as non-specialists in money-making 

..... . - - - - — . — ventures merely to survive. 

wepnvate sector. army is in the process of reform and A government proposal to raise the school-leaving age aims to At the moment there is a short 

The debate being conducted all in future may no longer demand prevent young men from dodj^ng conscription photo; maruurgemers age of tt-achers particularly in Hug- 

over Russ'a lii schools, universities universal conscription. nil, nnd mathematics. Schools and 

and in the media, focuses primarily In universities it is proposed that where delegates voted overwhelm- difficulty that rural students would universities are in vital need of cap- 
on now ur privatisation of the cduca- grants be abolished and tuition fees ingly to oppose any introduction of face if grants were abolished nnd tal repairs. Standards in schools ar? 

lion system will go. unc of the pro- introduced. The argument goes that fees and the abolition of grants. fees introduced: “Muscovites might falling, applicants to universities ill 

posals suggests giving schools only when students pay for their own edu- Misha Bashuratyan is the deputy have the know-how to get sponsor- prepared. Workers in schools aid 

natt the money they need to pay cation they appreciate it more. How- dean of the department of sociology ship, but students from small vil- higher education institutes feci th? 

their staff. The school would have to ever this view was rejected at last at Moscow State University, and he lages would have no chance proposed reforms will do little b 

\n v p * m “ nin *‘ 50 per cent Use! If. years conference of university vice- has been particularly vocal in his op- whatsoever. Quite simply, it would anything to solve these problem?. 

Vladimir hapozhnlkov, a prize- chancellors in Moscow Safeguarding position to any attempt at introduc- mean that many able students could The fear is that they will be imple 

winning mathematics teacher, can The Future Of Education In Russia, ing fees. He explained die particular no longer go on to university ." mented, nevertheless. 


Hong Kong 

' : v?Vj HKPotyUntv. 
Unlv. Hong Kong 
New Zealand 
Auckland 
Auckland 
1 •• Auckland 

Canterbury 
Canterbury 

Qvi Otago (Dunedin) 
T:i' United Kingdom 


Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Academic) W4B333 

Deputy Vice-Chancellor 

(Research Development & Administration) W46334 

Deputy Vice-Chancellor 

(Enrolment Planning & Student Welfare) W46335 

Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Administration & Finances) W46336 

P/AP/SL/L/AL Chemistry W46344 

AP/SL Accountancy W46347 

P/AP/SL/L Structural Engineering W46348 

AP/SL/L Highway Transport Engineering W46349 

P/AP/SUl Architecture W46350 

P/AP/SL/L Geotechnical Engineering W46351 

SL/L Mechanical Engineering W46352 

AP/SL/L Engineering Design & CAD/CAM W46353 

SL/L Parasitology W46365 

SUL Botany W46366 

SL/L Zoology W46367 

SL/L Microbiology W46368 

Director, Curriculum Development & Evaluation W46337 

Director, Research & Graduate Studies W4633B 

Deans ot Faculties W46339 

Manager, Maintenance Services W46346 


P Critical Care Nursing 
P Minina Safety & Director, 

Minerals Industry Safety and Health Centra 


Chair In Resource Engineering 
Chair In Mechanical Engineering 
L Archaeology 
L American Studies 
SL/L Forest Management 
SUL (Half-Time) Health Economics 

Deputy Director, Commonwealth 

Higher Education Management Service (CHEMS) 

Visiting SRF 1999-2000 


MA/Postgraduata Diploma In 
Theatre for Development 
(One year full-time) 


Specloitia uMi practical ojxrtmi c* tJTbtttri jar DMhpmvuh 
RtcUUMm using a Aural nmtt&ts in uuKUnabtm dwriapmem; 
Devdopmmit worirwrj uitb tremiJtnMv skllb in comniirnfaUknu 
Managua aahm-rtstard) and advocacy programmes 


Mr. Dairen Murphy, 

Interna ikmal Development Officer, 
King Alfred’s University College. 
Winchester, Hampshire, 

Untied Kingdom 

Ttl: +44 1962 827491 
Fax; +441962 827436 
Email: murphydt&wfeac. ac.uk 
hupJArrw.wkac.ac.uk/ 


Poslgf.ulualo Studies in InlernMional Politics I 


^Alfred’s 

CcAege Winchester 


71m Jiwouim * a mmutd ebon* and mxaanMy 


Creative Writing, Freelance and News Journalism 
Diploma courses by Distance Learning or Tutorials 



To advertise In the Guardian 
Weekly please 
tel; 00 44 1 61 90S 3810 
fax: 00 44 161 839 4436 
veeklyad8Qguardlan.co.uk 


m rSss fc_ University of Leeds 

- Department of 
V East Asian Studies 

The Master of Arts In Asia Pacific Studies 

The MA In Asia Pacific Studies is a Master's level programme at 
one of Europe's leading centres for the study of Asia. II Is designed 
Bpocffiaally for candidates who require a strategic understanding 
of the Asia Pacific, now recognized aa the moat dynamlo region In 
the world economy. The programme explores the ma|or Ibsum h 
the region’s economic and political development, with a focus on 
contemporary concerns. A key feature of the course Is the tax®* 
provision of language leaching: you may study Chinese or 
Japanese, from elementary to advanced levels. 

The HA has received Specialist Recognition by the 
ESRO for Area Studies and H8RC scholarships srt 
available, 

Contaoti Department of Eaat Asian Studies, University 
of Leads, Leeds L82 OJT, United Kingdom- 
Email: HaBtAetanOleed8.ao.uk. 
http://www.leedB.ae.uk/8ast a»lan 


‘i Fot tuithu dalsili of any ol the abovB staff vnoannlei plants contaot the ACU 
<•; (Advertising), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF, UK (Internet, tel. *44 
V: 171 >13 3024 [24 hour answsrphonel; tax +44 171 3B3 03GB; a -mill: 

; . apptieaou.ac.uk), quoting reference number of post(a). Details will be lent by 
alrmall/tl rst dais post. A sample copy of the publication Appointments In 
Commonwealth Universities, Including subscription details, Is available Irom 
the same source. 

.. Promoting educational co-operation throughout the Commonwealth 


Programme Director, Sudan . 

' ’ r " ' ' J 

■ ■ * 


Sidcot 


much more than just a school 


Further details from 
Admissions Secretary 
! Sidcot School Winscombe 
- N.Somerset BS25 1PD ; 
Telv01934 843102 Fax: 01934^44181. 


HEALTH EXCHANGE 

Health Jobs In Developing Countries 

International Health Exchange (IHE) carl help you find 8 
challenging and rewarding position in a developing country. 

We can supply you w)th Information on numerous Jobs 
International aid agencies through our magazine, l 
supplement and register of health professl° n afs- JMt- 
charily which .gives you the opportunity to contrioui 
equitable health development. • ■ ■ 

Phone, fax or mail for an Information pack: ^ 

International Health Exchange, 8-10 Dryderi Street, lo 
WC2E9NA. . . 

Tel: +44 (0) 171 836 5833 Fax: +44 (0) 171 379 1239- • 
Email: be^exchange©cornpusen/e, com . I 

Chaiity No 1002749 • 



YOU CAN STUDY ALMOST 
ANYTHING, ALMOST 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 

Start anytime! , 

Managemeol, uproMBA 

A Levels acid technical programmes for 
individuals and organisations . i. 

Ask for your free copy of The A to Z of open 
learning courses 

OPEN learning 

CENTRE ... , 

ff TERN ATlONAL 

OW997) 24 King Slreet, Carmarthen SA3I IM UK 
"'one: ♦ 44 1 267 235 268 Fax: +44 1267 23? 179 . 
b ' m nil:po©olcxciajK. U k . • * 

Infotram on on ihe Worldwide Web:tiUp^rwww.olc.ccuuao.uk'f 
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The Save the Children Fund (SCF) laths UK's largest international voluntary 
children’s agency. We have been working In the Middle East and the 
Caribbean for many years for the rfghte and the welfare of children, 
assisting communities In the region to achieve lasting benefits. In both 
regions we are working on regional programming Initiatives and strategies 
to ensure shared learning and wider Impact of our work. 

PROGRAMME DIRECTOR - 
MIDDLE EAST 

Based in Cairo, Egypt £24,268 p.a. 

SCF has worked In the Middle Eaat since 1 943. the year of ths first Arab-lsraeli 
war. In response to what can appear to be a very fragmented area of the world. 
Currently SCF has direct programme work In Lebanon. Morocco and West 
Bank/Gaza focusing on early childhood development, disability and child rights. The 
current focus of our programme work la with pre-school children, children who have 
dropped out of school and children with disabilities: the use of the child to child 
methodology and the child rights approach are further key elements. In all spheres, 
we see the Involvement of parents and carers as crucial, in addition, we have 
Implemented a number of programmes for women, including vocational training for 
child care workers and nurses (Lebanon), and credit and savings schemes for 
women-headed households (West Bank/Gaza). This experience and the 
development of the regional strategy will assist the development of work in new 
countries In the region 

PROGRAMME DIRECTOR - 
CARIBBEAN 

Based In Kingston, Jamaica £22,145 p.a. 

In the Caribbean too, SCF's work focuses on education work, the environment 
and children's participation in environmental projects, including tree planting 
schemes in Haiti, protecting the marine environment in Cuba and youth groups in 
Jamaica's marginalised urban areas running clean-up campaigns. Other work 
includes HIV/AIDS prevention with Cuban youth and disability work, including 
training workshops in Haiti on community based rehabilitation and integrating 
disabled children into mainstream education. Advocacy training with young people is 
now taking place across the region. 

As Director tor either region, you will manage and develop the programme 
through a highly effective team of locally appointed programme and admimsirative 
staff. You will have substantial international and senior management experience of 
developing long term progremmes through government, demonstrating skills in staff 
management and development, strategic planning, financial management, and 
monitoring and evaluation. Strong analytical and senior representation/negotiating 
skills are also vital. For the Middle East post substantial experience of working In the 
region Is essential end knowledge of Arabic 19 highly desirable. For the Caribbean 
post a knowledge of either French or Spanish is essential and a knowledge ot the 
other language is highly desirable. 

Both posts are offered on 25 month contracts and have accompanied status. 
Salaries should be tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits package 
including accommodation, flights and living expenses. 

For further details and an application form please write to Eame Dobson, 
Overseas Personnel, SCF. 17 Grove Lane, London SE58RD or fax 0171 793 7610. 
Closing date: 1 3(h February 1998. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. ^ 

Save Hie Children ■ 


Working for a better world for children. 


( VW OCKENDEN 
VJw VENTURE 

uvirJMir# H’Wr ivfiiprex iiiul rlhjtlmri'J pet^tle 

Micro-Credit Programme Manager, Bamiyan, Afghanistan. 

, Salary US J 27,600 pi plus Urine allowanca/atfoqnmiQdarion 
Two year contract; Single person posting, , 

7b reswrch, ret-tip ind Auuge a culturally -appraptluc »nd uliUqaldy 
'flnuidiDy-fljsnln&blc coranmnliy-nuiuged micro- end^ programme. The Job \ 
will Include the training of an Afghan counterpart, tyipllcuiii choujd be able in 
demonstrate relevant exparlence/qUallflailom within an btenalf bonidcii an 
ability to be Self-reliant la in isolated ninl.cnvfiQD'ntent; knowledge pf.vvp'arid 
- spreadsheet packages and proficient EngtiiEi (Dari aa tdmupe). 1 

Pr imary Education Adviser, Pesbaivar, Pakistan. 

Salary. IfSJ3,00O per month plus living Allowance /acxommodarion 
2 month contract ■ , 

lb evaluate a primary education programme fen* 6,000 Afghan children 
(recently taken over by dekenden) and make lecpimriehdaikxu as lo whai , 
la required to maintain and/or Improve quillty. AppUants ihouldlbe able to ‘ 
demonnnite relevant otpertenc?/quall9ciilon^. If. Jxfedtife within aii Islamic 
context, self reliance, knowledge o(wp and proficient Bngjtsh (Pashto an 
advantage). . ■ . 

Thfe doting date for both overseas ports to 6th j : ' * • . 

February 1 998. imrrview* J/4 Week February: 

All application! via CV and cowing letter. 

Par mare information contact Mra P Moatley, Pe»otm«l Officer, Ockeuden, 
Comdtodoo HULWbktai,Suwy OU« 7UUttlr 0I4S1 772012. 

Paw 0V483 7S0774. ov®ncbeode*w»fruk 


MA In L«tln Amorloan Area 

Studies i 

MA In Brasilian Studies 

M8c In Environmental Issues In 

Latin Amsrloe ... 

MSo In Latin American Politics 
'Otte 'ysar .tor two’yeBrs part-time): 1 BureariBs 
Available. ' 

. PhD programme In Anthropology, Economloa, 
Environmental) .Studies, History, Politics, 
Sociology. I ! , , , . . . . 

Enquiries to Ppetgraduate Administrator, 
Institute of Latjn American Studies, 31 Tevistook . 
Square, London WQ1 H 9H A, UK. 

TH 0171-360 1180 
Fax 01?1 -3B® B024 
’ E-mall:llasOMBio.uk .. 
wabiltttpi/Aww.aas ao.uk/tiaa. , 
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PROGRAMME OFFICERS 

• Latin America and Caribbean - ref: PR42 

• South and Central Asia - REF: PR43 

£26,922 p.a. Inol. LWA Based SW London 

You wUI provide head office support and direction to SCF programme and staff In the 
reglonB operating as the point of reiemnce both Internally and externally. Responsibilities will 
Involve ensuring that the new project proposals are property appraised; monitoring projects 
and programmes; and negotiating with other agencies to secure funding and other support 
lo Held programmes. 

You wfll have substantial direct experience In a programme management capacity at 
senior level ot overseas development worWng (gained In the field or In a headquarters 
support role), and an In-depth understanding of the development contexts In which NGOs 
operate. Experience of providing support at a distance, strategic planning and financial 
management are vital. 

In addition, you win require highly developed communication, negotiation and 
andyttal/conceptua) skills. The post will bIbo require proven experience and 3klSs In 
Influencing and advocacy. 

For the Programme Officer (LAC). Spanish Is an essential requirement for this post and 
knowledge of French and/or Portuguese would be en advantage. 

HEAD OF PLANNING AND SUPPORT 

Temporaiy Post - Min. IB mths in the first Instance - REF: PR44 
£25,922 p.a. incl. LWA Based SW London 

The Programmes Department requires an experienced Head of Planning and Support 
to cover the secondment of the current poatholder, to carry out the following: 

• Co-oidtnaton of the Programmes Department's (HQ end Held) planning process end 
supporting the translation of the global programme strategy Into plans. 

• Lead and co-ordinate work for the Programmes Department on identifying, format, 
Implementing and monitoring standards for the quality of Hs operational work. 

■ Support the Headquarters Senior Management Team. 

The successful candidate will have: 

• An In-depth understanding of development and experience ot developing appropriate 
responses lor an International NGO. 

■ Substantia) experience of strategic planning and experience of translating pollcy/Btrateglc 
documents Into practical plans; evaluating and monitoring action against plans. 

• Experience of leading action on setting, monitoring and reporting on standards and 
assessing departmental performance against them. 


For further Information Bnd an application lomn please write, quoting the appropriate 
reference, to: Jackie Denton, Human Resources - UK Pro cy am meg (Team 4), SCF, 

1 7 Grove Lane. Camberwell. London SE5 8RO. Fax; 0171 703 2270. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application forms: Monday 9th February 1990. 
SCF alma to be an equal opportunities employer. . a . 

Save the Children ■ 

■ Working for a better world for children 



ral 

Secretary 


USPG 



m.wH ilJjitf work <>f 
< hhHii (.tirisl. for .ill; 
HtO.MOl F Malice ;»Kl 
sn.VUf. n-M«iW«s :smt 
c.vpcnVruxi'itv JiiMhrr. 
(.ori-vkumiom. 


The Society wishes lo appoint a General Secretary lo succeed the Rt 
Revd Peter Price, following his appointment as Bishop of Kingston. 

The General Secretary's task will he to provide leadership of a high 
quality with particular reference to developing; 

• the Society's role bs an agency of partnership in mission 

• the Imaginative promotion of Society policies 

• the United College of the Ascension. Selly Oak, as a place of 
world-wide encounter and study 

■ the management of the Society's affairs and staff. 

Applications ure invited from Individuals with the calibre, energy and 
imagination, together with the proven skills of leadership and advocacy, 
necessary for this high-profile role. 

Theological understanding und management experience will also be 
sought. Applicants must be communicant members of the Anglican 
Communion or af a church in communion with it, und may be 
clerical or lay, male or female. 

The post Is based In London. The current salary is 
£27,82-) which Includes other allowances such os 
London Allowance and a Housing Factor. All 
salaries are currently being reviewed. 

Please apply to: The Deputy Secretary, USPG, 
Partnership House, 157 Waterloo Road, 
London SET 8XA. (TcJj 0171 928 8681 Ext 
mm 402. pout 0171 928 2371) for an . 

application form and Anther details. 
ili«i Enquiries may be made of Revd Canon 
Helen Cunliffc, Chair of the Council, Teh 
0171407 3708. 

— Initial interviews will be held In London on 
30th/31st March 1998 with final Interviews (n 
London anti Birmingham on 2rid/3rd April 1998. 
Closing date for completed applications: 

23rd February 1998. 

Working tmeardj equal opportunities 


I '.SFd - Sli;trii»i» I ititli in Todays Work! 


Association for Better Land Husbandry (ABLH) | 
Supporting Farmers in conservation based business development 

ABLH works with Kenynn farmers to promote conservation farming, food processing busineaurt 
organised marketing, to help vulnerable rural people improve their own livelihoods and environ** I 
on a sustainable bads. To support the innovative Kenyan programme a number of capable ml 
experienced individuals are needed for work with rural people. Each person has an exccllesi fat Y 
reconl that demonstrates a self starter with leadership qualities anti an outstanding persoulkj 7 
Candidates will have appropriate skills, the right qualifications and a minimum of five years experian 
preferably witff a business & development country orientation. Excellent reporting and inter-penoad 
skills, computer literacy, and a driving licence are essential. A knowledge of KiswohiU is advant&y&a. 
Successful applicant will be offered a two year contract (with a six months probation handle) 
Emoluments include a NGO salary, paid annual leave, medical cover and end of service btorf-. 
schemes and air travel. 

The Opportunities Workload (Workstation! 

Head of Marketing: Fresh and processed food ■ sales and distribution, sales promotioo. 

contract negotiation, launching of products associated with conseivtflon. 
ethnicity and fair grade: responsible for two field teams i Nairobi) 

Head of Model Factories: Responsible for development of micro-scale model factories (4), 

including development of food products & their packaging and 
stimulation of group food processing businesses in rural areas 
(Kakamega or Kerngoya) 

Marketing Officer: Horticultural Specialist with group development skills to facility 

organised production, crop handling, delivery and sales lo local ; 
outlets and factories (Kerugoya and Kakamega) 

Technical Writer/Editor: Short term inputs or part-time work in development of advisory 

materials for horticultural production and sales \ 

Consultancy opportunities 

Contracting specialist: Max 4 months of input to investigate contract possibilities beiwtw , 

local business and organised groups of farmers 

Database specialist: Set up databases to specifications t for certification of quality j 

etc); train local people in database operations 

Small business development: Prepare guidelines for a participatory approach, and train local siafl 
and farmers !• 

Food Processing: Prepare guidelines on micro-factory operations, product devdoprani j 

for low cost operations in rural areas 

Marketing: Identify a market intelligence system und investigate product 

opportunities in the Kenyan market-place | 

Sales Opportunities: Member of a team to prepare a strategy and dorahase for bridging 

gaps between rural farmers and buyers in Europe (Candidates based 
in U.K., France, Germany. Italy. Netherlands und Portugal at* 

2-4 months input. 

Applicants are advised lo submit a hand-written letter of application giving three good resaw 
for the opplicallon, a short CV, names and addresses of three referees of good standing and 
salary expectations. Reply lo ABLH, Box 39042, Nairobi, Kenya. Short-listed applicants will I* > 
called for interview early in 1998. ,* 


The Internationa] Rescue Committee (IRC), a 
not-for-profit , non-sectarian humanitarian 
refugee and relief organization, is currently 
recruiting: 


Brazzaville, Rep of Congo 


Responsibilities: project design: construction ond logistics of 
waler/samluion and construction projects; recruitment nnd supervision 
of local workers and water supply technicians; Requirements: Water 
and Sanitation experience in developing nations; Civil Engineering 
degree required; management experience n mast; French fluency 
required. Position is for three months, available immediately. Job 
El 34. 


Responsibilities: establish an urban emergency reproductive health 
(RH) program based in Brazzaville; establish the means to provide the 
Minimal Initial Service Package of RH services to the conflict affected 
population of reproductive age. Requirements: RN or MPH, MD 
preferred, extensive experience in RH programs (family planning. 
STD/HIV education, safe motherhood, sexual and gender violence). 
Contract length: 3 months. JobBI35. Send resume and cover letter to: 
Andrew Robarts, Mnail:andrew®lntre8convorg or Ff»:00 1 212 551 3170 



RTCI 


Advertisements 

It Is a condition of accepting 
advertisement orders ihai ■< 
proprietors ol The Gua^ 
Weekly do not guarani# •' 
Insertion ol any P**£ 
advertisement on a spe> : - 
date, or at all, although J* 
effort will be made to 
wishes of advertisers; 
they do not accept febity ; 
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8n error or Inaccuracy b ^ 
printing or non-apP*®*® '■ 
any advertisement. W 
reserve the right to «*.' 
correctly any advertising 
or delete any obfecw*; 
wording or mJ 801 

advertisement. 

Although every adrartiMW, 

carefully chetfad- 
mistakes do occur W0^ 
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Towards Peacebuilding 
Developing new policy and practice in 
areas of instability and conflict 
6-10 July 1998, Birmingham, UK 

Fm Staff of International agencies with advisory or direct responsibility f or 
programme policy ond implcmenlaiion. 

This leildemial workshop will provide practical models and methods to assist 
ajd jgeoev srafT lo analyse social and political conflicts, and to integrate 
effective conflict -hand ling strategies into their programmes. 

Working with Conflict 

A highly practical, experience-based course for people working In oreas of 
Inushllily and conllicl. Especially satiable for NOO staff, aid workers, those 
concerned with rights, relief, reconx l ruction and development. Includes 
ownici analysis, group dynamics, negotiation, mediation, trauma, 
cwttidcncc-building, conflict prevention and much else. 

10 week course. 2 week modules can be token individually if required. 

Some scholarships available. 

Bated in the UK. Places limited. Applications now for 
20 April - 26 June 1998 
26 April - 2 July 1999 

We *l>o offer, on rcquesl. local workshops and consultancies in English. 
French or Spanish. Please contact Responding to Conflict Programme, 
Selly Oak Colleges (Gr 1046 Bristol Road, Birmingham U29 6LJ. UK. Tel: 
14441 (0) 121 415 5t*4l. Fnx: (+44i i0) 121 415 41 IV. E-mail: 
enquinc»i#nspond org 

Responding io Conflict provides iipport unities for individuals nnd 
oiyonisauons to develop new ways of working »n conflict. 

A.Viormf chant) ms 1015100 


CARE 

PROJECT ENGINEER 

Lusaka - Zambia 

(Competitive Salary + Benefits & Local Allowances) 

uARE. en international relief and development NGO. is planning lo 
undertake a major prefect m Lusaka anti Livingstone, a principal locus 
cl Y/hth will be the development ot water supply and sanitation 
nonces lo i 0 w Income peri-urban s&Itiemenis. 

The PropM Engineer, wfio will report to Ihe Project Manager, will be 
responsible Ipr initial engineering appraisals and design consultancies, 
and the subsequent Implementation of sauitatiun/aoild waste 
management and groundwater- based water supply schemes. 

The successful candidaie will be a Chartered Civil Engineer with a 
minimum of 5 years engineering experience, which should Include 
design and construction, and will have relevant International 
t»wnen«, preferably in Africa. He/she will also have experience of 
managing construction projects using both contractors end 
Witimunity baaed labour. 

Applfoationa; CV and covering letter to Elelne Smart, Personnel 
Maniger, CARE International UK, Towar House, 8-14 
Southampton Street, London WC2E 7HA, by 30 January 1008. 


[C LASSIFIED 

CAR HIRE 


1MWCCC ,, THE EXCELSIOR HOTEL HEATHROW 
;\T THE FORTE P0STH0USE GATWICK 
^hhf.NrAL AND MANCHESTER AIRPORT 


7D AYS fiDAVS 21 DAYS 2H0AYS 



T-.CAU. OH RAX CENTRAL RBMRMTIONS 
TELi +44 17B4 830883 FAX) *44 1T84 B30SB4 


TEFL COURSES 


Trtnlty College Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching Epglteh. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-teaming) for experienced teachers. 

’ ' AJso, courses of English for foreign students. 


r r «i i 






BirdLife 


INTERNATIONAL 
Programme Manager, Cameroon 

Cameroon i$ a high priority country for biodiversity conservation in 
Africa. The Programme Manager will develop local-NGO capacity, 
supervise the nationn! Importnnl Bird area process, and provide in- 
country support to Integrated Conservation and Development 
Projects. BirdLife International are seeking to appoint a biologist 
(minimum M.Sc.) with experience in institutional strengthening, 
NGO development, training and office management. The position 
will be based in VROunde. Fluency in French and English ore 
essential. 

Salary rango £18,825 - £23,531 rising to £28,238 + 12% pension 
Project Co-ordinator, 

Arabuko-Sokoke Forest Management and 
Conservation Project, Kenya. 

The Arabuko-Sokoke Forest is of global importance for its 
biodiversity. The EU — funded ASFMP aims to conserve the forest 
through the integration or sustainable, participatory rural 
development, forest management, ecoiourism and capacity building. 

It operates through the coordination of national government 
institutions and local and national NGOs. The Project Co-ordinator 
has responsibility for overall management and coordination of alt 
project activities. He or she will hove a higher degree ur equivalent 
experience in cnnimnniiy development, a proven understanding of 
conservation und natural resource management, and al lensi 5 years 
experience ol project management, preferably in Africa. The job 
will be hiLsed in Wniomu SwnhiJi an advnnmge. 

Salary range £20,208 - £25.260 rising tn £30,312 +120 pension 
Please apply in writing, enclosing » CV. and stating pnsiimmsi 
applied tor. to the Atricn Division .Secretary, Tnth Wilson. BirdLife 
InternjtiPii.il. Wcllbnu.k Court. Ginon Roial. Cambridge. UK. CU.1 . 
ONA. 

n-mnitipjirieia. wilsmi ia hirdhle.org uk 

Tel: +44ltiil223 2773 IX. l ax: +44it»)l2:3 277 2tx> 

i PLEAS K QUOTE KKF. GWD Closing date tor applications: 18 

February 1998. Interviews will lake place in Cambridge in early 

March. 

RintlJtr Ihirnhiti, >n,it o ,m ,ilU,m,v ol ,«e.iii.N*i/»..io to 

th, i “ii.\, rv,ni“ii ,‘t bmls anil iluv emiii'twi nil clJullv. 



\ PROGRAMME AND 

fffiflllij) POLICY DIRECTOR 

- Deputy to the Executive Director 
Environment Liaison Centre International (ELCI) » a global network of 
over 800 NGOs working on environment and sustainable 
development. By 'Tadiitaiing the voice of (he grassroots” ELCI strive* 
to support NGOs/CBOs to build on each other's strengths, reflect their 
needs, aspirations and knowledge In governance al all levels, and use 
the output of global processes at local levels. 

Headquartered in Nairobi, Kenya, ELCI Is recruiting a Programme and 
Policy Director IPPD) . Reporting to the Executive Director the PPD will 
lake responsibility for the development and implementation of EI.CT.s 
environmental policies and programmes. The PPD will provide 
inspiring professional direction to ensure rhat the organization's 
action-oriented environ mental programmes and policies are 
implemented. The PPD will ensure that ELCI's programmes reflect the 
perspectives, needs, and aspirations of its constituency - global and 
regional networks of non-governmental organizations working at tlw 
grassroots. 

Qualifications The preferred candidate will have superior 
environmental training and extensive experience in environmental 
movements with proven ability in environmental policy analysts and 
advocacy: programme development and Implementation, building 
and managing a dynamic work team, programme financial 
management; work harmoniously in multicultural sellings, working 
effectively with grassroots rmiraiiineiital NGOs; produ<.iii£ written 
and oral CoinuiiiniianuTi* in Lnglt'.h and preferably at least mu- of 
French or Spanish language 

The [tost will he l< icaied in Nairobi, with a xalar; r^ng<* of 1 1.SS3n.t»0lt. 

SJR.Onilp a. as swll js issistauc- f- >r re-l.« aUMi. and 

edi teat ton For lurilter niliitnute >u «ni tire ^wtiu-n j-U*av t tlw 
fol|r.wmg address I-.Li T i . jii isjual ■■j')v.riniiin • »s nli • ud-^ 

rffusiribin <»n gx-mU*r. iax.-. wamir an- i-no .uray^l t.i «|.flv 
DFADI INI- F«JR REf.T llT ■ ll AltUt'ATIi »%N Pi 1 ■> I QM<1 IM'.V !'«“« 


The Executive Director 

Environment Liaison Centre International (ELv.lt 
P.O. Box 72461 . Nairobi. KENYA; 

Tel: (154-2)361-01 5, Sd2-02 L 

Fax: (254-1)562- I7 5;c-nuil: rsiiuUir ii elu.xasa.iinuii.iirg 


SUCCESS WITH 

ENGLISH 

in SMALL CLASSES, 


5 to 9 students 
per group 
Individual Tuition 



Solidarity Workers needed for Mozambique 

Mozambique is one of the pooresl countries in Hie world. Har«.i 
working and motivated volunteers, age 18-40. needed al 
HUMANA Peoples to Peoples projects in Africa. 

Start 2/2, 1/3, 1/4 and 1/8 

• Social work with street children • Build schools and clinics 

• Teach Adults • Organize AIDS and vaccination campaigns 
• 13 months programme. Including 6 months training in 

Denmark. Boarding expenses. 

Contact; UFF Denmark/HUMANA, 

Box 300 t 2830 Jbatrup, Denmark 
Phones * 4844 08 60 07. Pax: +45 44 88 40 38. 
E-mail: IO66OO. 37®compuserva, com 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K 

l lomcaatle Garage l.tif {(X-pt.X) 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON SELECTED M0DEL8 1 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET 8ERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

FORD FIESTA i.l LX , 
Only £19d.00,for 2 weeks 


i to Heathrow, Gatwick Q 
nlted mllsage andVATi 
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24 LEISURE 


Ominous cry of the raven | Chess Leonard Barden 


Paul Evans 


r HE year begins its slow 
spiral out of the hill. 
Looking down from the top 
ofMaddocka hill I hear the 
raven before I see it — calling 
from the barking darkness of its 
Journey up from the old quarry 
door. It circles slowly, reaching 
long, blue-black wings into the 
southwesterly, a wind propelling 
great banks of marauding cloud 
up over the hills of south 
Shropshire. Sunlight catches 
plumes of steam from Build was 
power station in the Severn 
Gorge to the east and Allscot 
sugar beet factory to the west. A 
dark cloud loiters over the Clee 
Hills. The sky piles northwards 
into the murky distance of the 
plain. 

As the raven's carousel 
widens, it spills air from under 
its wings by folding them and 
flipping sideways like a fighter- 
plane into the wind to tumble a 
few feet and then, catching the 
spiralling course it has set for it- 
self, soars outward and upward 
again With each "grace'* the 
raven speaks for the yean its 
death and rebirth; its bad luck 
and good omens; its storms, hid- 
den weapons, buried treasure . , . 

The English word raven for 
Corvus corar, the largest and 
most enigmatic of the crows, is 
closest to the Danish name Ravn 
and came with settlers who 
brought their mythologies from 
Scandinavia. Elsewhere in 
Europe the raven has more 
onomatopoeic names: the raaf of 
Netherlands, ronk of Estonia, 
krauklis of Latvia and krokar of 
Slovenia suggest the bird's 
rough voice. Such a voice reson- 
ates through ancient cultures 
around the world. Ravens have 
long been associated with divina- 
tion from North America to 
Chins, The corvidomancers — 
those who foretell the future by 
interpreting the signs of crows 
and their tribe — knew that each 



ILLUSTRATION- BARRY LARKING 


wonderful rasping croak-bark of 
the raven la ominous. 

Numamiut Eskimos believed 
wolves could track caribou by 
following ravens. In the 
Hebrides, boya who drank from 
a raven’s skull were said to be 
able to find dead bodies. In 
Ireland, where the raven is 
called Fiach dubh, there are 
extremely detailed accounts of 
raven divination where the posi- 
tion of sightings and the notes of 
each call foretell very particular 
events. In British Celtic mytho- 
logy the raven Is sacred to Bran, 
the god-king whose orac ular 
head is buried on the site now 
occupied by the Tower of 
London. Ravens are still kept at 
the Tbwer and legend has it that 
when they go the kingdom will 


fall. 


We may have lost the skills of 
the corvidomancers, but the 
presence of these enigmatic 
birds, which can symbolise both 
solar wisdom and the powers of 
darkness, continue to enthral. 
This raven’s death -tidings and 


songs of wild joy answer to no 
one. Why should it? The sky is 
full of omens of its own: it 
speaks of rains that will lash, 
storms that will crash, gales that 
will thrash through trees. If 
ravens predict storms, this one 
has certainly been accurate. This 
year began with some of the 
fiercest gales to have hit Britain 
since 1987. With blasting 
winds, which killed four people 
and cut the power supply to 
thousands of homes, came tor- 
rential rains and flooded rivers. 

As the raven calls and wheels, 
flips and tumbles, this midnight 
spirit of the winter sun is joined 
by its mate from the north. 
Together they dance higher, and 
as the circle widens they vanish 
into the Wrekin woods — the 
silver-purple of birches; the 
smoke- green of oaks; and the 
fox-pelt patches of bracken. The 
ravens are gone and the new 
year is with us. Whatever we 
may make of the omens of birds 
or stormy skies, we remain none 
the wiser. 


D USSJA'S monopoly of the 
M World Senior Championship 
fnrovcr-fiOs was surprisingly 
broken when.lanis KJovnns of 
Latvia won with 9/1 1 from a 
record entry of more than 200 
players at Bad Wildbad, 
Germany. Klovans automatically 
became a grandmaster at the age 
of 62, the oldest person to qual- 
ify for the title, when he scored 
in the final round while the 
defending champion Mark 
Talmanov and two other rivals 
with superior tie-breaks settled 
for early draws. Britain's John 
Littiewood totalled 754 and 
shared eleventh place in this 
strong company. 

Correct strategy for a decisive 
game is often debated. Should 
you aim for a riskless slight 
edge, or stoke up tension and 
complications in an unbalanced 
position? Paradoxically, the for- 
mer approach seems to work 
better against an opponent who 
only wants a draw. The famous 
games Lasker v Capablanca 
1914 and Alekhine v Fine 1937 
were two cases where eminent 
GMs requiring half a point as 
Black played too passively. 

Klovans's Austrian opponent 
in the final round of the World 
Senior could also have become 
champion by winning, so the 
Latvian knew that his opponent 
could not afford solid defence. 
Klovans gambited a pawn to 
achieve active play, and got the 
chance to enter the record books 
in style by a double rook sacri- 


fice. 


H Baumgartner vj Klovans 


1 Nf3 d5 2 g3 NIB 3 Bg2 e6 4 
0-0 Be7 5 d4 0-0 6 c4 dxc4 7 
Ne5 Nc6I? A remarkable pawn sac- 
rifice which allows the exchange of 
two pairs of minor pieces and seems 
to give Black only nebulous com- 
pensation; but White, in the heat of 
over-the-board play, runs into a se- 
ries of niggling problems. 

8 Bxc0 The alternative 8 Nxc6 
bxc6 9 Bxc6 Rb8 10 Bg2 Bb7 11 Nc3 


BxgL* 12 Kxg2 cS 13 dxc5 Bxc5 
gives Black pressure against b2 
bxcfi 9 NxcO Qo8 10 N»7+ 
Qxe7 1 ] Qc2 cS 12 Qxc4oaU 
1 3 Qxd4 Rd8 14 Qh4?l The I 
queen is isolated and out of play 
here, so 1 4 Qa4 Bd?? 15 Qa3 looks *' 
belter. / 

Rb8 IS Nc3 Rb4 16Qg5No* 

I he queen is totally offside. 16e4 
B 1)7 1 7 Bg5 h6 L8 Brffi Qxffi L$Qj& i 
gives endgame drawing chances 1 
e5 17 c4 h6 18Qh4Rd3l9 ■! 
h3 Rc 4 20 h3 Bb7 21 13 Qcfc j 
22 Khl? 22 Kli2 is a tougher jf 
fence. The king on a light square 1 
sets up a decisive tactic. Rcxc31A 
thematic sacrifice based on BkV: 
centralised army and the exposed 
white king. 23 bxc3 Rxf3! 24 
Rxf3 Bxe4 25 Kg2 Bxf3+ 26 
Kxf3 Qxc3+ 27 Be3 Qxal 28 
Qb4 Qfl+ 29 Resigns. If29BB 
e4+ 30 Ke3 Nd5+ wins the queen. 


4 marriage of 
past and present 


No 2506 
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White mates in three moves, 
against any defence (by V 
Nabokov, The Problemist 
1969). Lolita’s creator was an 
active problem composer and 
wrote a chess novel, The 
Defence. The black king In hi* 
puzzle is but rounded, and you 
have to find a subtle first move 
with some delicate follow-ups. 


Letter from China Francesca Hunter 


No 2505: 1 e 4 and 2 Qg4. If & 
BK has gone to 18, 17 or 18, then 
3 Qd7, otherwise 3 Qg7 and 
mate in a further three moves w 
less. 


Quick crossword no. 401 


Across 


1 Finished — from 
beginning to end 
(7) 

8 Expression of 
regret (7) 

9 Attar screen (7) 

10 Lockjaw (7) 

11 Machine for 
bundling hay (5) 

T3 Riddle (9) 

15 Household pest 
(9) 

18 Declare — total 
(5) 

21 Favouring the 
best (7) 

22 Meantime {7) 

23 Acetic acid (7) 

24 Serious (7) 



Dawn 


f Pulsate (5) 

2 Of the country 

(5) 

3 Landing gear 

0 31 

Hurry (6) 

5 Wealth-seeker 
(7-6) 

6 Rather (B) 


12 Too (4) 

14 Impel (4) 

15 Stick together — 
or split apart (6) 

16 Customer (6) 

17 Dress (6) 

19 Laconic (5) 

20 Relax — the 
terms of 
reference (5) 


Last week’s solution 



Bridge Zia Mahmood 


7 HE first round of matches for 
the Camrose TVophy, the home 
International series involving Eng- 
land, Scotland. Wales and Northern 
Ireland, was played in December 
last year. The story is a familiar one 
in recent times — England scored a 
comfortable win against Wales, but 
Scotland thrashed the Irish to take 
an early lead in the series. The next 
round will be played between 
England and Ireland at the Moat 
House Hotel, Oxford, over the 
weekend of January 17-18. 

The largest swing in the England 
v Wales match turned on a controver- 
sial point of bidding theory: the inter- 


pretation of a jump to five of a major 
suit in a contested auction. Consider 
the problem faced by the Welsh 
South player on the hand below: 


♦ AKQ9654 ¥83 *74 *53 


At love all. your right-hand oppo- 
nent opens the bidding with one dia- 
mond. He Is playing a strong club 
system, so he need not have length 
or strength in the diamond suit 
What bid would you make? There is 
a case for a pre-emptive jump to 
three spades or even four spades, 
but expert players are wary of pre- 
empting with a sterile 7-Z-2-2 distrib- 


ution. And when you hold the spade 
suit, there is less to be gained by 
jamming the enemy auction; you 
can always outbid them should the 
need arise. So the Welsh South 
overcalled with one spade, and the 
bidding developed like thlB: 


South West North East 


(1) A cue bid, showing a strong hand 

(2) Showing a real diamond suit 


The debate about a jump to five of 
a major suit has always divided 
bridge philosophers into two schools. 
One argueB that it asks partner to 
bid a slam with goad trumps, the 
other that it asks for control of the 
suit shown by the enemy, 

. At the table. South thought that 
his partner was asking about trump 
quality. Hia spades were about as 
good as they could be, so he 
Jumped to six spades. Alas, that 
wasn’t what North was after; the 
fall hand was (see table) and the 
English defenders quickly cashed 
two diamonds to defeat the slam. 
Worse was to follow from the Welsh 


North 
* 1082 
VAK 

♦ J 10 6 5 
*AKQ10 

West East 

*73 *J. 

VJ98 652 

*J6 *98742 

South 

♦ AKQ9654 
V 83 

♦ 74 
*53 


O NE cold Friday in a rural 
village of Lianyungang. I 
found myself presenting a 
traditional Chinese wedding for na- 
tional television. 

At about 10am the camera crew 
and I arrived at the groom's house 
and joined the commotion taking 
place amongst woks, baskets of cab- 
bages. brick fires, mid buckets of 
live fish. I couldn't discern the 
groom's parents because nobody 
was dressed up. Finally I was intro- 
duced lo the mother, a dear little 
thing wearing menVstyle suit 
trousers and a brown cardigan. 

Along the side of the house stood 
four large bamboo baskets immacu- 
lately presenting their highly sym- 
bolic contents. In the first, two fish 
assured the bride that she would be 
free lo come and go Ix-rwren hi-r 
parent's home and her new home, 
dial oi the groom's parents. in the 
second basket lay a large strip nl 
pork, a gift to the bride's parents in 
exchange lor the brick- herselt. file 
third was full of firt-cracki-rs hihI 
^weet biscuits In mark tin- crlebni- 
lion. Finally, the fourth basket held 
a traditional sweet rio-cake called 
go. a cake eaten at weddings be- 
cause the word alsu menus “high" in 
Chinese, thus making a wish for ele- 
ction in status and income. 

Before leaving to collect the bride 
, from her house, the groom, his best 
! ®en. and the bridesmaid (casually 
dressed in corduroy pants and a ski- 
jacket) sat around a table drinking 
5u ^r tea and eating gu. The sweel- 
ness of this snack helped ensure tile 
sweetness of the marriage itself. 

Five cars left for the bride's place 
amid deafening explosions of crack- 
eTS - But the gate to her residence 
blocked by the village police, 
who refused to allow the groom 
jbrongh. There was much loud jesi- 
tfg and bribing with cigarettes and 
sweets. From the laughter 1 soon re- 
used this was just another tradition, 
u the bride was allowed to be re- 
•ttved too easily, it would be on in- 
wit to her worth. 

A* last the seemingly terrified 
j™ 0m > his gregarious friends and 
If kwkion cameras made their 
k2h • Ul1 ? ^7 Wtchen of tile 


point of view, because the biddutf 
at the other table was; 


South West North 


Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


South chose to preempt a* 


as he dared, and North mode apj£ 
deal choice with 4NT. When Sou® 1 


se snowea me — r. w 
queen of spades, North thm#. 
could afford the risk of two 


Coma anoru me u v 
losers — why should ihe 
lead that suit? They didn't 
land oicked uo a swing of H 


U** tome, where she stood be* 
° e ute fridge, dressed smartly in 


red wool suit and a red flower spray 
in her hair. The groom put the ring 
oil tier finger and they were married. 

The baskets were unloaded and 
reloaded (minus the pork), more 
deafening crackers fired, and the 
newlyweds headed back to the 
groom's place where they were to 
enter the marital bedroom together. 

But nl the bedroom door, lo and 
behold, another blockade — this 
time by the groom’s friends, who 
succeeded in stirring lip the tension 
for a good half hour. 

The marital suite revealed new 
furniture, a huge television, a stereo 
with lit-up palaces on the front, mid 
eight silk quilts of different colours 
piled high on the bed. 

The bride opened up her new 
wardrobe doors and I studied tin- 
parcel of fish and spring onions 
placed on tile vanity imii The given 
and white oi the spring onions sym- 
bolised the virginity nl tin- bride. 
Still today, the groom will check his 
wile’s virginity on tin- wi siding 
night, anti, il not coiiviinrd. may 
send her back rifagnu-cil. toils 
avoid strenuous physical cxiiviso to 
prevent this disaster. 

I briefly interviewed ilu couplo 
mi the new sofa while the camera- 
man propped himself up on tile mar- 
riage bed. The bride told me that 
tradition demands she stay in this 
room, abstaining from loud and ac- 
companied only by her bridesmaid, 
for the rest of the (lay while tin- 
groom entertains I lie guests down- 
stairs- During this lime she must 
learn the patience needed for iter 
marriage, while not eating of drink- 
ing ensures she cannot run away on 
Ihe excuse of using file luilel. 

For the villagers, the celebration 
would continue until late and de- 
plete the entire savings of Ihe 
groom’s parents. But l was just 
about overwhelmed by the ever- 
contradictory mingling of tradition 
with commonplace, new wenllh with 
lack of wealth, ancient customs with 
rural pragmatism. 

I gave die couple my best wishes 
for a happy married life and thanked 
them for having me intrude upon 
their special day. Getting into die 
car I shook the hand of the groom’s 
mother. U felt like bark. She smiled 
sweetly. 


4 Country Diary 


gj wbeftTfaaUier 

I tablelands, 

I [yNew South tyqfe..- This 1. 
H^ctacuiar country. Mountain 
I?"* have nibbled into (he 
2™ ed «e of Australia for 
S 0 “ of years, maintaining 
■Hf r d oMicutdng deapite the 
““t >eft the 

CtoLT chedaMornetre 


, ™ me sea. 

the ln„t? ra ? thWdn S vio «' fro” 

[Jf^ontaboretheGarn 

win. * I neet * a grasp on my 

below, those “little” 

ItWouM 1 , 8 ! 6 89 W 88 bouaes. 

I would t.u, acouplerrf houra 

S id dangerous 
reach the tum- 
tokingupand 
>ee huge rocky 
ip and so many of 
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The Cumbrian fells may lose out if European Union funding is diverted to poor regionn 


Olympus and Ararat put life in the fells at risk 


Martin Walnwrlyht 


them that they seem to have no 
horizontal dimension, each one 
a vertical slice of granite, one 
behind another like a series of 
stage flats. How far away is that 
blue mountain wall that closes 
die distant view? Five kilo- 
metres? Twenty-five? It’s 
impossible to say. 

Late afternoon and toe birds 
are noisy. Two tiny blue and 
black -wrens twitter and flitter, a 
red and blue parrot, a crimson 
roaella, watches from a branch, 
staid and silent A (reecreeper - 
spirals quietly round a stringy- 
bark trunk. 

Driving home, we stop to 
watch an echidna scuttle on 
sturdy legs along the sandy 
verge. Its quills gleam, dark 
brown toottte with pale tan. With 
its long, fingershaped nose, It 
pokes around for insects. 


r HE nuriliei ii lulls «*( William 
Wunkrturili ;n i faring a riial- 
k-iigi- from Mount Aiarai. alkgtri 
resting place of Noah’s Ark. in a pt> 
h-nlijlly devastating reallocation ol 
Eut-uiu'wi funds. The traditional 
home of the Greek gods. Mi nut I 
Olympus, is also i-meigiiig a> a rival 
to Ihe Yorkshire lamlsenpe of 
Charles Kingsley's Wain- Baltics 
and I lie mums which inspired 
Wilkie Collins’s I In- Moonstone. 

The ilrawing tip uf Nurlh/Nmth 
bailie lines within the luiiupean 
Union follows policy discussion al 
Brussels about ending the North- 
ern Uplands subsidy, which has un- 
derpinned struggling hill farmers 
for almost n decade in beautiful bill 
harsh regions like the Lake Dial riel. 


More than $135 million of ELI 
funding has nurtured the divers ill 
cation uf farming in Northern Eng- 
land’s five groal national parks, and 
provided infrastructure for tourism. 
"U-l e-colt aging" and similar reforms 
lo the traditional economy. 

A lobby within the EU is proving 
lor the budgel to be diverted lo less 
npiKuvntly cnnifnrt.iblc- regions such 
as struggling areas ol Givivi- and i in- 
k-mini l-.U newoi inns, including for- 
mer Soviet blue countries and Turkey. 

•The price of supporting small 
tarms in Grrarce and Turkey could 
be the livelihood ofuurown farming 
here." says John Hlackfo of the 
Yorkshire Dales national piirk. 
which is forming an alliance with 
the Ukc District. North York 
Moors. Peak District and Northum- 
berland parks. ’Just as we are see- 


ing the liglu at the end of file tunnel, 
we could see Ibis crucial lunding 
taken away." 

Advocates >>t change wnlmt lie- 
l-.U are pressing for grealei einpliii- 
>is on tinempluyntcm inn*** n. 
awaixling the nii»n»*v. Th>- l-nglish 
parks kmc out on mu’ simple uin-ui 
pinynn-m criteria, inn iuuiu- ili.u 
llw-sc tests nv<-iiiii>k file Imiili-d and 


up 


miii i mu 


laud I arm mg and 
“We have ran 
climb in gei uvi-r llii-w pnil»lenis; 
says Hubert Hesi-Uui»-. *-iii\iYmiiii »>, 
tin* Yurksliin- Dales park :iullu«rii\ 
"We have gut a ioint «-spniixihilit\ 
us iiiilumal parks 10 nghi imi nisi i«m- 
rural eciiiuuuic viubi lily bill fra i-nvi 
roimieulal eiilumcemcm. Ilu- ;»aiks 
:uv Iji-mtlilul. but very lrngili- on 
faith counts." 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


\AMHAT\a acomin/acomous 
If If which I find in Roftefn 
Thesaurus but nowhere else? 


A COMIA means ‘’baldness" and 
At "acomous" ineans "bald". Ely- 
mologically, acomin is n Greek word, 
a combination of “a-" which means 
"noL’’ or "without" and "koin6" which 
means “hair of the head". [Sted- 
man’s Medical Dictionary.] — 
Mahesh Das Mundhra, London 


a AN the Queen cook? 


I REMEMBER reading in some 
/ magazine not many years after 
their marriage that Prince Philip 
taught the Queen how to fry bacon 
and eggs late at night in- their pri- 
vate apartments — a culinary art of 
which she had had no previous 
experience. — Roger Milton, 
Raglan, NSW. Australia 


A T WHAT speed would Santa 
have to travel to visit all toe 
world’s children (say, under 11- 
years-old) in a 24-hour period? ) 


“T “HE following was first published 
/ in America’s Spy magazine: 
There ate 2 billion children in the 
world. But since Santa doesn’t (ap- 
pear to) handle Muslims, Hindus, 
Jews and Buddhists, that reduces 
the workload to 15 per cent 378 
million. At an average rate of 3.5 
children per household, that's 91.8 
million homes, ■ 

Santa has 31 hours of ChristmaB 
to work with, 1 thanks to different 
time zones and the rotation of the 


Earth, assuming he travels east to 
west. If each of the stops were 
evenly distributed across tile globe. 
Santa would need to travel 0.78 
miles per household — a total trip of 
75.5 million miles. Tills means that 
his sleigh would need to move al 
650 miles per second, 3,000 times 
the 9pecd of sound. By comparison, 
a conventional reindeer can run, 
tops, 15 miles per hour. — Blanaid 
McKinney, Macduff, Aberdeenshire. 


G IVEN that he would have to go 
up and down chimneys and 
place presents in stackings, he 
would have to travel at the speed of 
light or beyond. This would have 
two Important implications. First, at 
the speed Of light, Santa's mass 
would become infinite and therefore 
occupy the whole universe, so that 
he could be everywhere at the same 
time (although we all might 'get 
slightly squashed). Second, he 
would travel back in time and so he 
could catch up with pa9t Christ- 
mases too. — John Knt, London 


T HEY say something will cost 
the earth, tf I werti a wealthy 
alien, how much could 1 expect 
to be Invoiced If I were to pur- 
chase it? ■■ 


I AfHATEVER the cost of the 
V V Earth, 1 the cost of the Moon 
will be considerably Icbs. Our alien 
friend should first consider 1 buying 
the Moon, since -It is actually pur- 
chasable. The legal "owner" of* the 
Moon is the United States — the 
USSR had to obtain permission 
from the US to land there. As no one 
has yet found an economically vi- 


able use for the Moon, I am sure 
that the US would settle for a couple* 
of billion dollnrs and visitation 
rights. Our alien could then hold 
the Moon to ransom, with surren- 
der of the Earth as payment. And 
because the destruction of the 
Moon would have catastrophic ef- 
fects on life on Earth, payment 
would be swift. The alien would 
therefore have made a vast saving, 
and be the proud owner of not one 
but two heavenly bodies; — Kristo- 
pher McGowan, Canton, Cardiff 


Any answers? 


TUB Government has banned 
/’ beefon the bone although 
there is a greater danger from 
being struck by lightning. Would 
it not therefore be safer to make 
toe public wear lightning con- 
ductors? What other legislation 
could be brought in to safeguard 
the public at better odds? — 

A j Spooner, Count, Lancashire 


I HAVE heard comedians claim 
I that there are only 1 1 jokes In 
the world. What are they? — Rob 1 
Frond, Wedmore, Somerset > 


j SIT better to be Intelligent or 
/ well-educated? — Mariusz 
Cxapla, Kopaszewo, Poland 


Answers should be e-malled to 
weoWy@guardlan.co.uk, laxad to ■ 
01 71/+441 71 -242-09B5. or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farrlng- 
dan Hoad, London EC 1M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website Is at 1 
httpV/nq.guardlan.co.uk/ 
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Sir Michael Tippett 

F OR a long time, Sir Michael 
Tippett, who has died aged 
93, languished under the 
shadow of Benjamin Britten. Brit- 
ten. eight years his junior, was a mu- 
sical prodigy, lauded In hla teens, 
widely appreciated after the success 
of his opera Peter Grimes in 1934. 
and remaining prolific and popular 
up to his death in 1976. By contrast, 
Tippett, a late developer, was a slow, 
deliberate composer who won ac- 
ceptance gradually. International 
fame came only in his late 60s. 

VVliat distinguished the rest of his 
career was a prolonged Indian sum- 
mer: for Tippett continued to write 
major new pieces until almost 90, 
breaking new ground with each 
one. Blessed with physical, creative 
and intellectual vitality, he became 
an almost legendary figure on the 
musical scene. His oratorio, A Child 
Of Our Time < 1939-4 1) — amoving 
assertion of humanitarinnism in tin 
epoch of catastrophe — acquired 
eventually the status of an icon. 

Throughout his long life, Tippett I 
i tin against the grain of received 
British opinion. He early concluded 
that music and the arts were funda- 
mentally international, and rejected 
(as did Britten) the then prevalent 
mode of nationalist folk-niusic- 
bnsed composition championed by 
Vaughan Williams. 

Tippett was a pluralist: a human- 
ist who eschewed dogma; a socialist 
and pacifist; a Jung inn who fell art 
was basically collective and arche- 
typal; a visionary with a capacity to 
blend the most disparate ingredi- 
ents — Beethoven. pre-class\ca\ 
counterpoint, jaw and gamelan 
music — within a single work, be it 
his exuberant First Piano Sonata 
(193G) or his bitter-sweet Triple 
Concerto (1979). Thus, his largest- 
scale compositions — notably, the 
five operas and tltree major choral 
works — were alt attempts at cre- 
ative synthesis at different points in 
his career. Prefiguring these sum- 
niatory pieces, or developing out of 
them, were Tippett's four sym- 
phonies, five string quartets, five 
piano sonatas, concertos, songs and 
numerous shorter Instrumental and 
choral works. Taken as a whole, 
Itoweyer, this oeuvre had a consistent 
and distinctively modem stamp. 

Tippett wrote little that could be 
called ‘’experimental". His friend 
and mentor, T S Eliot, said that for 
him, as a poet, “the words come 
last"-, likewise, with Tippett the 
notes came last, following upon a 
lengthy period of gestation and 
structural planning. His sense of the 
line and shape of a piece was such 
that in his maturity he invariably 
wrote from beginning to end in se- 
quence, sending each completed 
section to his publishers, confident 
that there would be no need for sig- 
nificant revisions. 

Tippett stood aside from trends 
and fashions. As a student, he was 

( overpowered by the humanistic 
I idealism of Beethoven’s music: find 
I he took structural models from 
I Beethoven’s compositions through- 
| out his career. A second strand in 
I Tippett’s musical make-up derived 
from hia early discovery of poly- i 
phonic music, especially Eliza- I 
bethan madrigals. 

Although unsympathetic to na- | 
tionalism, Tippett delighted in all I 
kinds of vernacular music, often 
using it to enrich his own style. The j 
folksongs of his early (unpublished) 1 
ballad operas were later put to good / 
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Seer and dreamer . . . Tippett combined social concern with a Jungian mysticism 


use in his tongue-in-cheek Suite For 
The Birthday Of Prince Charles 
(1948); in his fifth opera. New Year 
(1985-88), he embraced the sonori- 
ties and rhythms of rap and reggae. 
His early encounter with jazz ami 
blues, above all. convinced him that 
music retained a universal expressive 
potential, even if tinged with irony. 

Tippett was born in London ami 
grew up in Suffolk. His intellectual- 
ity was nurtured in early childhood 
by his highly articulate, well-read 
parents, who found incomprehensi- 
ble his determination to become a 
composer. Haring persuaded them 
to support him at the Royal College 
of Music, however, Tippett came to 
London in the summer of 1923. But 
he lacked the fluency and versatility 
of his feIlow-8tudents and his teach- 
ers, who included Malcolm Sargent 
and Adrian Boult, often despaired. 

Tippett got his degree at the sec- 
ond attempt and then left London 
for the country to have peace to 
compose. This became a rule there- 
after, despite the public appear- 
ances and jet-setting of later years. 

As a student, Tippett accepted his 
homosexual leanings, but few of his I 
close relationships survived his 
ruthless creative obsession: one of 
the longest lasting, with painter Karl 
Hawker, ended , with a contrived 
separation and the latter’s suicide. 

_ Tippett's personal turmoil coin- 
cided with the rise of Nazism and 
Stalinism. Following Jung, he Inter- 
preted the violence of the period 
and the war that followed as projec- 
tions of one society’s “shadow” on to 
another: a view he held to, later, in 
the context of the cold war. Tippett 
Identified strongly with those made 
scapegoats by Intolerance and self- 
righteousness. That was the inspira- 
tion underlying his oratorio, A Child 
Of Our Time, which had begun as 
an opera about the Easter Uprising 
in Ireland, but gelled as a protest 
against the 1938 Kri9tallnachL 

Aiming for directness and lucidity 
in A Child of Our Time, Tippett took 
Handel's Messiah and Bach's Pas- 
sions as his main models. Clinching 
the emotional impact of the work at 
five key stages, he incorporated 
negro spirituals (replacing the Luth- 
eran chorales Bach would have 
used). This proved a brilliant ploy, 
helping to give the work great 
expressive breadth. 

At its premiere in 1944, A Child of 
Our Time was understood primarily I 


as a response to the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews. But its message — 
summed up in the final ensemble in 
characteristically Jimgiau language: 

"I would knuw my shadow and my 
ligln/So shall I at last be whole" — | 
suits all situations where inloler- i 
ance has thrown up victims and out- I 
casts. A Child Of Our Time was (he I 
first work of Tippett's to be heard 
outside the UK: now it is constantly | 
performed worldwide. 

After the war. Tippett's priority I 
was his first opera. The Midsummer 
Marriage, which absorbed his ener- 
gies from 1946-52. When the opera 
was premiered at Covent Garden in 
1955, audiences and critics. though 
baffled by his libretto, were bowled 
over by the score’s lyrical ardour 
and radiance. 

The main gibe9 against Tippett’s 
operas have always been directed at 

He was a visionary 
with a capacity to 
blend Beethoven, Jazz 
and gamelan music 
within a single work 

his libretti — quirky, magple-lsh 
mixtures of references and quota- 
tions (emulating The Waste Land) 
— despite the composer’s insis- 
tence that they were meant not to 
be read as "literature" , but as “ges- 
tures for music". 

It was a brilliant production by 
Sam Wanamaker at the 1962 Coven- 
try Festival of Tippett’s second opera, 
the epic-style King Priam, that 
began to turn the tide in Tippett’s 
favour, though its abrasive Brecht- 
ian dramaturgy and mosaic orches- 
tration initially disconcerted those 
won overby the lyrical effulgence of 
The Midsummer Marriage. 

In the mid-1960s, Tippett inher- 
ited the Bath Festival from Yehudi 
Menuhin, saved it from bankruptcy 
and widened its scope and audience 
appeal. Honours began to flow in: a 
CBE in 1959, and knighthood in 
1966; he was made a Companion of 
Honouriin 1979 and received the 
Order of Merit in 1984. 

Tippetts first visit to the United 
States in 1965 as composer-in-resi- 
dence at the Aspen Festival was a 
turning-point He fell in love with 


A talent 
to amuse 

John Wells 


I politics falls into Brechtian generation gap and is unlikely to win Fo new friend? I sumed to be the disfigured Agnelli, , 

i 1 You could argue the play Itself at one point being force-fed minced 

r'T.yr^ timber merchant, and Garga, nn im- Dominique Horwitz is magnifi- has dated. Its starting point was the stew through his nostrils. 

IHtAInc poverished assistant in a bookshop. cent a9 Schlink, an outsider who en- kidnapping of politician Aldo Moro But everything in this prod uo 

D enis Stuunton Brecht began the later version of gages in a struggle with Garga In by the Red Brigades in 1978. Out of lion, at London's Gate Theatre, goes 

" the play with an appeal to the audi- order to become dose to him. Goetz that Fo creates a farcical fantasy in off at half-cock. For a start Jonatlian 

TH/S year Ib the centenary of the ence not to waste their time think- Schubert’s Garga is a wide-eyed ide- which the boss of Fiat, Gianni Ag- Dryden Taylor’s new translation re- 

- I birth of Bertolt Brecht, a fact ing about the motives behind the aliat who adapts swiftly to the role of neUi, is rescued .from a blaring car tains the Italian background of polit- 


I timber merchant, and Garga, nn im- 
! poverished assistant in a bookshop. 


I falls heavily into the latter category. I taken identity gag with Antonio, as- 
I and is unlikely to win Fo new friends, sumed to be the disfigured Agnelli, 


figure: comedian, actor, transit channel is broadcasting a different stead with an urgent voice-over of the political force which Brecht work on the disfigured Agnelli, hos- downsizing, which means that the 

tor, journalist, pseudo-diarist Brecht play each evening, and the summarising the plot as if it were a added later, when he made the ele- pitafised wearing Antonio's jacket, action seems to be taking place in 

and even, on occasions, novella Berliner Ensemble will be perform- crime thriller. When the curtain ment of class struggle dearer. they facially reconstruct him on the sonic temporal and geographical 

and dramatist. its founder's work non-stop goes up, we appear to be in 1 tradi- Brecht aficionados will doubtless lines of his activist assembly-line hybrid. And, although I realise Jug- 


l first encountered him at throughout the year. 


tional Brecht territory, complete relish the opportunity to view this worker. The stage is thus set for a gling Fiends may be strapped far 


Oxford when he was appearing The Brecht family has fallen out with the familiar, white half-curtain. curiosity on a large stage, but in political comedy of errors, 

in Gordon Crosse’s musical v«- niththe Berliner Ensemble amid mu- But this second curtain is drawn view of the restrictions the Brecht with only four actors. The basic 

sion of An Italian Straw Hatand tual accusations during negotiations back to reveal an elaborate, revolv- estate places on other directors, it is *T7/£ PLAY obviously depends on joke, by which one actor plays the 

stopped the show with some pro^trperformanre rights. So Brecht’s ing set, dominated by a fallen, difficult to miss the irony of the / topical circumstance. But it still two key roles, is instantly killed i 

i tracted business over a recaici mnddaughter, Johanna Schall, has bronze giant, reminiscent both of playwright's granddaughter exhum- has political Televance: Fo makes when everyone is rushing in and 1 

tran t collar-stud: I gave him on? [coved around the corner to Berlin's Gulliver and of the hundreds of im- ing a text he rejected. the point, quoting Marx, that “the out in a mixture of disguises. | 

of the few unequivocal rave no- (Deutsches Theater to 9tage her first ages of Lenin that now lie aban- Michael BtUitigton writes: Dario laws ofa state are written on its bank It is sad to damn a young com- 
tices LYe ever written. crcfabutfcm to the centenary year, a doned throughout Eastern Europe. Fo. the Nobel Prize-winning Italian notes" and that the heads of ©ant pany. But all they really prove is that 

Wells was a hard man to pin nrrly performed, early version of In During the subsequent three and playwright, brings out the best and multinationals enjoy a power that farce is a form that demands die 

I down: he seemed to pop up ibe Jungle of the Cities. a half hours, actors clamber all over worst in British companies — you transcends that of mere prime minis- highest professional skill and that 

everywhere. But on twoocca- Brecht initially wrote this text in the giant, a car drives through the get pungent farce or slapdash panto- ters. In an age when politicians go Fo needs to be played with the skill 

si ons he turned the Private E}? 1922, and revised it thoroughly five wall of a house, and the world’s mime. An ill-judged revival of his cap in hand to global media tycoons, and precision of Molfere. What we i 

dinries he co-wrote with Richard wan later. Set in the Chicago un- funkiest Salvation Army band wan- 1981 political comedy Klaxons, Fo’s point strikes me as pretty perti- get here is a lunging, amateurish I 

Ingrams into highly successful wnwld, it portrays the struggle ders in and out to punctuate the ac- Trumpets and Raspberries, by a nent And on the purely mechanical wildness that evokes the Edinburgh I 


cash, it is pointless to do the play I 
with only four actors. The basic 


the landscapes of the Far West and 
identified with the pulyglol cuhiiii' 
of the cities. America also took to 
Tipped in a big way. American com- 
missions followed: the Fourth Sym- 
phony (1977) and Byzantium (1989) 
were premiered by Georg Solti ami 
the Chicago Symphony. The Mask 
Of Time was premiered by Colin 
Davis in Boston; and Boston, with 
the Toronto and London symphony 
orchestras, jointly commissioned 
The Rose Lake (1993), while Hous- 
ton Opera. Glyndebourne and die 
BBC. commissioned New Year. 

Tippett’s "discovery" of what he 
called “a Newfoundland of I he 
spirit" in America, also permeated 
his music from the nikM9tiOs on- 
wards, Immediately, his third oper a. 
The Knot Garden (1970) , uncovered 
a new toughness and irony iu his 
music, its harmonic character 
bluesy, its orchestration coloured 
by electric guitar sonorities. The 
scores tvnd libretti of The Ice Break 
(1977) and New Year went even fur- 
ther. All three operas are explicitly 
about people of today, grappling 
with contemporary problems. 

Tippett wa9 a mixture of seer find 
dreamer. Both are encountered in 
the two great choral compositions of 
his maturity. The Vision Of St 
Augustine (1966) and The Mask Of 
Tune (1983). The former brings to 
the fore Tippett’s fascination with 
concepts of time — above all. with 
the possibility that art is detached 
from the everyday clock-time. 

The Mask Of Tune, in 10 move- 
ments, wa9 a musician’s answer to 
the scientific account of the devel- 
opment of civilisation in Jacob 
Bronowski’s celebrated BBC film 
series, The Ascent Of Man (1973). 
An awesome conception, it depicts, 
in broad chronological leaps, the 
evolution of the universe and 
mankind’s constant defiance of de- 
structive forces ending with a word- 
less song of survival and hope. 

_ Tippett’s integrity as an artist and 
his humanitarian commitment made 
him one of the most esteemed fig- 
ures in present-day culture. His ab- 
sence from the musical scene leaves 
behind not only an artistic vacuum 
but a moral and spiritual one as well 


stage-shows. In Mrs Wilson’s between Schlink, a rich Malayan I tion with songs. 
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Wincnrnis-sipping Prime 
Minister’s wife turned into a \A f a § n n a a m m arm 

stoic heroine. Something similar |/( DIOOCHGSS COUfj 

happened with Anyone For r B 

Denis? seen at die Whitehall lb 

ntre in 1981 and based on the a! QNEMA our suits an uns; 

Icged correspondence between ... ........ Lintl. who has 
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ntre in 1981 and based on (hod our suits an unsympathetic role, and 

loged correspondence between Lind, who has the healthy volup- 

Di»nisTh»tWir»r mid Bill Deedes. P 116118 ™ Williams tuousness of the young Kim 

Wells so thought himself into | Basinger, makes a strong impres- 

Ihe character’s Wimpish outlook 11 Wim Wenders points sion. 

ns to nuike him, if not admirable, jHI# to the change in the nature Two hours gives Wenders 
at least comically consistent. Ai *■ of violence in the main- enuiigh time to take us down vari- 
olic point he memorably admon- “reara cinema, he is staling the ob- ous LA by-ways — to a stand-up 

foiled Mrs T with: “You comein Ifa. Many Hollywood films poetry club, a film producer's 

with a rock-solid mandate to jWnwily on release contain sights mansion, the home of a gang of 

club the bloody unions back into to would have been unthinkable Mexican gardeners, and a movie set 
the Stone Age, nnd who do you B years ago, and they appear to where Edward Hoppers famous 
wve been included as if by quota. Nighthawks is being brought to life, 

headers says he made The End of down t6 the tiniest detail. Tile film's 
jolencc to get us thinking about internal rhythms are complicated, 
And he has done a clever thing but its unhurried pace is seductive, 
tymalang a film that u&es the same There are moments of satire, 
*f?wge as the films that his film is even self-satire, as In Udo Kterfa 
"J® 1 - wicked portrayal of a hack 6mlgrd 

"eoderVa effort, his first to be director fWhy I do make films in 
P** America since 1984. has the America? I should have stayed in 
r c ^“ ,e fep l sad the faces of a Hoi* Europe!" — which gets a laugh 
film. What it does not have, from those who hove followed Wen- 
K rista, is a message. Maybe lie rlers’ career). And there is a 
that such a suggestion would cinephile’s affection in die appear- 
w the customers who might be ance of the dying Samuel Fuller as 
kT*™ ty the presence of Bill Byrne’s dad. and the use of Griffith 
Sf*®* Audit MacDowcll and Park, where Nicholas Ray, another 
LT Byrne ' Maybe he doesn't of Wenders' father-figures, set 
J? anyway much of Rebel Without A Cause. 

* ' * * v !i 10 e8aent *al outline The film's violence happens off- 
Wells: maak of Impish wit Wein’s screenplay, The screen, in the old-fa9hioned way. 

- i. J* Violence is about a secret Two minor characters, a pair of hit- 

wbeel out the moment it com# , plan to cover Los Ange- men, have their heads blown off. 

to any kind! of confrontation! W surveillance cameras in an We see them beforehand, in a comic 

pinko Prior, who is, in rnyh^ i *° eradicate violent crime, argument about getting their job 

ble opinion, about as much wf | ^ wax (Pullman) , a maker of ex- done (one of them is the wonderful 


as a one-legged man at an arsfr PBl fik' ra0 u e8 ' re . ce ‘ ves a secret 
kicking party.” , L hn ® n “ Project via e-mail. 

Wells was an enigmatic flguj; | ^ poussource turns out to 
he enjoyed having one foo* (Byrne), a computer. 


■Max (Pullman) , a maker of ex- done (one of them is the wonderful 
os movies, receives a secret Pruitt Taylor-Ylnce), and we see 
e on the project via e-mail, them afterwards, as shrouded 


ne enjoyeu navuig *-*-- . ^ viw;, n i-umpuier. . Distance is also amongthe film’s 

Establishment while leaving | L *° 861 U P die sys- (hemes. Someone once wrote an 

other free to boot it up foe ruw a in the Griffith Park essay oq how Wenders’ .vision of . 

He initially acquired fame as feTuTPi' a ^ ove Hollywood- America was framed . by foe. wind- i( w 

telly-satirist largely through^ 1 ^ » abducted by two contract screen of a. car. Times have , Beauty under stress , . , Andie Mi 

lethal impersonation of Sew™ lijjJ ee capea and goes into changed,.: and now. . Wenders ■ ■ ■ :i> ' •< 

Lloyd. But I suspect he pnew ** 1 subsequent action Inter- watches America from the seat of a , daughter’s teenage son is encoun- 

hiraself more on his wora » “ b a,, “if™ Pjot-strands, includ- helicopter, through the restless lens taring, .a girl with whom he might 

writer, particularly his ^ , , relationships between Ray of a remotecontrol. surveillance soon discover, sex. In the bus ahel- 

adaptation of Gulliver’s Trave^ |*L (Daniel Benzall); be- camera. Time and again, the camera teri-two old ladies are scanning the 

and, more recently, btewettr*- a disaffected wife (Mao- creeps over the top inf a hill to reveal Deaths .column to the local paper, 

ceived book on the House * ( a rapper (K Todd the - grid of, enigmatically identical looking for a promising funeraL And 

Lords. Behind the mask ^ “Vjand between a stunt- streets.- “Quite a city," one man says . on the frozen beach a pair oflO- 

ishwit lay a serious man pw*. and a young to another, as ,, they look *down. yearold truants are- mooching 

slonate about Uteratta^^ 0^ J** detective (Loren "Nothing like it, p - foe other replies.i about, poking up debris and worry- 


Trumpets and Raspberries, by a nent And on the purely mechanical wildness that evokes the Edinburgh 
young group called juggling Fiends, 1 level, he makes good use of the mis- I Fringe on a bad night. 

times, to suggest a Samuel Beckett 
scrip! rewritten by Alan Bennett. 
“She'll be remembered." one of the 
old ladies says, perusing nn obitu- 
ary. “Ay e.” her companion xv- 
spoiuls. "[ last saw her in SkimvVs, 
ruling :i chocolate meringue.” 
Meanwhile one of tlic litlb 1 buys i> 
convincing the other that rubbing 
his genitals with Deep Heal will do 
the urick. 

The fact that law and Thompson 
are cast in their real-life relationship 
lias given the film Us best publicity, 
anti in the end they provide the 
strongest reason for seeing it. 
There’s one extraordinary ex- 
change which seems to say some- 
thing about tlie transaction between 
mothers and daughters. Elspeth is 
wearing n fur coat Frances takes 
the collar in her hands and rubs her 
mother’s lined cheeks with remem- 
bered tenderness. "More, more," 
Elspetli says, closing her eyes, as 
their roles dissolve. 

The film's problems concern its 
undistinguished look — compare 
and contrast Atom Egoyan’s equally 
frost-bound The Sweet Hereafter — 
and a sticky residue of theatrical 
artifice, most obvious In the boys' 
longer speeches, which are simply 
unbelievable. ■' 

; Lynne Stopkewich’s Kissed, 
which goes on national release 
after Its debut at the London Film 
Festival, is a gentle, sensitive por- 
trayal of a girl who discovers in 
phildhodd that she Is attracted to 
dead things — sparrows and ham- 
sters,- to start with — before going 
! on to find sexual ftilfilment with 
■ human corpses. >■ ■>, • «• 

: The luminous quality of the Cana- 
dian- actress Molly Porker goes a 
long way to making Stopkewich’s 

i case, which Is that some people can 

, Beauty under stress . * . Andie MacDoweU to The End of Violence 1 : only achieve the transcendence of 

. . f ' sex by overstepping whotisodety in 1 

, daughter’s teenage son is encoun- cut the mootings of Frances (Emma general believes to be the accept- 
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*«)] iris* ! UwOren ivouung use, m 1 .me uuiu icpuca.i huuui, “h - — --- — * 

frying, to solve the "If.you could see Iti" the first man. tog about penis size. AJanRickmanV plchons of scenes .from ordinary' 

IlCS.ft'sdlBppeanlnce. . says. The Mils shrouded In fog. fee Winter Guest, adapted .from. Me, with- a quieti undertow- -Of . 

npver meet, but. On a winter's, day. in a-amaU Fife, Sharman Macdonald’s stage pley, fagedy end comedy, don tedten get- 


i88. ■>: i- ■ Stopkewich ifc carteful abdtit what 

Films like this, ioconcliisive de->' 6he shows] and skilful enough to 1 
riions -of scenes .from ortfinary make ^ua feel sympathy, even Some 1 
e, with a quieti undertow 1 Of' thing stronger, for the girL ButT 1 
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Michael Kemp Tippett, composer, 
bom January 2, 1905; died January 
8, 1998 
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True to Both My Selves 
by Katrln FltzHerbert 
Virago 2Q9pp El 6.99 

A A OST people have one life. 
l\/l They know themselves 
/ V I only in a single context and 
they do not have to confront their al- 
ternative self — the person that 
they might have become, in a differ- 
ent kind of world. This is their 
moral luck. Katrin FltzHerbert had 
two lives, a double and contradic- 
tory history. This is her curse and 
her blessing, for she has had to 
grapple with uneasy notions of iden- 
tity that most of us can compla- 
cently take far granted. She has had 
to decide who she is and who she 
wants to be. History, for her, has not 
been a river bearing her along, but a 
flood tide, pulling her apart in its 
cross-currents. 

The two selves of the title are the 
schoolgirl from the West Country, 
in her gymslip and plaits, and the 
devoted daughter of a Nazi officer 
in Germany — monstrous Daddy’s 
eager little girl. While die English 
Katrine Norris learned to hide her 
German roots and her tainted past, 
the German Katrin Theile longed 
for her secure and happy childhood 
and yearned for her brave and lov- 
ing Papa. 

it is this lug between the two ver- 
sions of herself — one acceptable 
and the other, apparently, not — 
that informs RtzHerbert’s book. It 


must have taken a great deal of 
courage to write and demands 
imaginative thoughtfulness from its 
readers. 

Katrin Thiele was born in 1936, in 
Germany. Both her mother and 
grandmother were English; both In 
their turn had married German men 
and both had lived through the first 
■world war in London, suffering from 
the wave of Germanophobia that 
had swept through the country. Ka- 
nin's father, Eberhard Thiele, was a 
forceful man, fiercely committed to 
the family and the Nazi party. Her 
mother was a tender-hearted prag- 
matist Katrin's childhood in Ger- 
many — even through the war and 
its bombings and evacuations — 
was a time of security and happi- 
ness. The bombs that fell made 
craters for her and her friends to 
piny in; the spotlights that criss- 
crossed the horizon at night were 
lovely to watch. Her father was often 
absent, but absence makes the 
heart grow fonder, and when he re- 
turned he would make steam trains, 
beautiful doll's houses; he would 
take his darling daughter on his 
knee. 

While her brother Udo revolted 
against the patriarchal Eberhard 
and his beloved Nazi party, Katrin 
adored her Papa and emhraced his 
doctrines of duty, loyalty and confor- 
mity. She felt — for the only time in 
her life — that she belonged. She 
dressed in the uniform of the parly, 
wore a swastika on her lapel, ad- 
mired Hitler, whose picture hung in 


the living room. She waa Just a little 
girl. Is it possible for a little girl to 
be a Nazi? FltzHerbert thinks it is. 

When the war ended and her 
father fled, Katrin and her mother, 
brother and grandparents returned 
(separately and with considerable 
difficulty) to England. Ten-year-old 
Katrin Thiele became Katrine Nor- 
ris. She was told never to mention 
the fact that she waa German. Her 
mother divorced her father and 
eventually remarried. Her grand- 
parents were delighted to be in Eng- 
land again and spoke slightingly of 
their old country and all its cus- 
toms. They became quite English, 
sloughing off all signs of otherness. 
Even with each other, and even with 
themselves, the family learned to 
erase their past and forget about 
Eberhard Theile, Wehrmacht offi- 
cer, fallen patriarch, villain. Except 
Katrin. She didn't forget him and 
nor did she learn to hate him. 

like the simple German lan- 
guage of her childhood, her feelings 
for Daddy were stuck at the infantile 
stage. She had no complicated 
vocabulary for her feelings, and she 
could not integrate her innocent 
love with what she was gradually 
learning. She saw pictures of the 
Holocaust, heard more and then 
still horribly more about the atroci- 
ties committed by people like her 
father, perhaps by her father him- 
self. But how could she reconcile 
that with her memories of happi- 
ness and safety? 

Eberhard Thiele emigrated to 


I A good companion 


Priestley 
by Judith Cook 
I Bloomsbury 31 4pp £22.50 


f imagination seem to derive 
equally from supreme masters and 
from literary journeymen. So we 
owe Hamlet anil Don Quixote, the 
essential prevaricator and the mad 
fantasist, to Shakespeare and 
Cervantes; Robinson Crusoe, the 
castaway, and Frankenstein, the 
Promethean, to middle-ranking tal- 
ents, Defoe and Mnry Shelley: and 
finally the Count of Monte Christo, 
the obsessional avenger, and Sher- 
lock Holmes, the omnipotent inves- 
tigator, to the populists Alexander 
Dumas pire and Conan Doyle. It is a 
salutary reminder that In public life 
ideas will always be independent of 
literary excellence. 

It Is also particularly relevant to 
the life and work of J B Priestley. In 
An Inspector Calls, Priestley delin- 
eated, In the shape of a popular 
West End play, one of the prime 
concepts which permeates Western 
consciousness — that behind re- 
spectability lurk black secrets of ex- 
ploitation and self-deception. Such 
ideas affect us more when they are 
embodied in popular images. 

I , Throughout his long and produc- 
J live career — at least 100 books and 
published scripts, and countless 
| pieces of journalism — Priestley 
had a unique ability to take the 
pulse of the public. He was gener- 
ally denied the admiration and 
sometimes even the recognition of 
philosophers, novelists (a "trades- 
man writer" — Virginia WoolO and ] 
critics, yet it would be hard to think 
of a literary man whose work was I 
more widely read and responded to. j 
You do not need to be an admirer of I 


Canada with hla new wife. He and 
Katrin never managed to talk about 
the past and he seemed to have no 
desire to look back to that old self, 
the upright Nazi officer who, 
maybe, sent many people to tlieir 
deaths, He died In 1979. Only in 
1992 did she start to research her 
family history. 

She does not say why suddenly, 
in her 50s, she found the courage to 
look at the facta to try to understand 
them. She started to read books and 
watch films about the Holocaust. 
She rooted around in archives, trac- 
ing her own family, bearing witness 
to the courage of her mother and 
grandmother, and searching 
through testimonies for mention of 
her father. She tried to find her per- 
sonal history in the murderous his- 
tory of the war. So, in her middle 
age, Bhe became a real adult: com- 
promised, bewildered, guilty, hon- 
est at last about what had made her 
into the person she is today. 

FitzHerberfs early life was extra- 
ordinary, perhaps too extraordinary 
for her plain pen. Yet though her 
style can he awkward, unable to 
plumb the depths of the history she 
lived through, she never slides away 
from her saving honesty. She was n 
little girl born in war. living through 
family guilt and denial. She became 
a woman who. unlike so many of 
her peers, learned to look at her life 
and name it. And it is easier In 
understand your own suffering than 
I to know your own complicity and 
I shame. 


his talent to recognise its public 
prominence. 

I was surprised, while reading Ju- 
dith Cook’s biography, to discover 
that I had read so many of his books 
— and I am a very unprogranimatic 
l-eader. Not just the large-scale and 
famous novels — The Good Com- 
panions, Angel Pavement — but I 
slighter ones, like Bright Day and 
The Magicians. Then there are the 
collections of essays: oddities such 
as TTie Batconinny as well as De- 
light and Margin Released. Most 
pervasive in my memory is the al- 
most unceasing river of Priestley's 
journalistic commentary which I re- 
call from the New Statesman and 
other journals in the fifties and six- 
ties. 

Here, too, Priestley had a genius 
for defining public moods and for 
coining terminology. Perhaps these 
coinages have faded now, but just to 
read once more his diatribe against 
ADMASS is to be taken back to a 
time when polemic was more gener- 
ous and public-spirited than it is 
today. Among his other activities 
pro bono publico , Priestley founded 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment 

It is true that some of his idies 
fixes have not worn well. His 
concern for ideas about time, its cir- 
cularity, laminations and transcen- 
dence. ss expounded by J W Dunne, 
Ouspensky and others, is worth- 
while only because it led to his writ- 
ing Dangerous Corner, I Have Been 
Here Before and Time And The 
Conways. The titles of these plays 
point to Priestley’s talent for sum- 
ming-up, for cutting the difficulty 
out of present-day human preoccu- 
pations. 

Despite his lack of success on the . 
stage in post-war years, he contin- 
ues to be an important playwright, 
and the theatre to be the arena 


Paperbacks 

Desmond Christy 

This Time: Our ConsUtutlm 
Revolution, by Anthony Sma 
(Vintage, £6.09) 


VV 1997? Annus horribUjsSFfdr 
Anthony Barnett It was a year 
hope. Even the scenes of mwiraj 
for Princess Diana showed that ft 
crowds were mindful. TheirlK^ 
messages and applause, which » 
ried official UK before it, im 
strafed that the country is readyfa 
full democracy, British style; i nfr 
mal, good-humoured, invented 
measured." You can’t do mi 
against optimism on this safe - 
except enjoy it while it lasts, tab 
think we almost lost him. In 198Sk 
was just about to emigrate. Tha 
Charter 88 happened. Coosb 
tional reform — belter than ate 
tan any day. 


The Zlnn Reader: Wrltlnfla on mmm 

Disobedlenco and DemocrK* J ____ 

Presfl W £1 2 99)° ^ Seven ^ Mlw M Martin Sheen In Apocalypse Now: ‘the most ambitious of all versions of Conrad* 



••lasts"! Howard Zina woi 
hate such a pessimistic renwrt.il 

fa a radical historian — radical ini — — 

actions as well as his thinking - i Mam Mars- Jones 
who writes about the pi\\i Conrad on Rim 
(blacks, women, strikers, prisont.- | Edited by Gene M Moore 
anarchists, Vietnamese pca^ i Cambridge 262ppC40 
and issues iltiil American *wi j 

f ”T 1" H,S «*• Phr»«. Con- 

imssil «,( pessimism «■***; J mi on Film, cull mean t »•„ 
in tin? face of those with theju f ... __ , 


Apocalypse now and then 


lings that have attracted film-miik- as spoken by Orson Welles un 
ers. but the result on screen tends radiu. while Marlon Brando in 
to be a confused smear of local Apocalypse Now whispers, and 


colour. Conrad could be selective John Malkovicl 
and impressionistic about details. sum speaks 111 
but the camera is obliged In deal in lively. 
sjM-cifics. Carol Reed's Outcast Of Some of ifo 
TV Islands, starring Trevor fore prefer ■ din 


John Malkovich in Roeg's 1991 ver- 
sion speaks them almost niedila- 


Snjne of the essayists gathered 
here prefer oilier formulas to “adnis 



Frost among equals 


'"a --Tr t oiivnk ... lfl ' ngs novelist's slated Howard, scores highly for its trails- latioif : Tndensz Miczka, writing on 

;u I ' r rJ‘!u h„> ->( hKtoiv ' opiniun of what wa s then a fledgling position of Comndian ironies in one Andrzej Wajda’s film of The Shadow 

manor of faith, but of »■ mdi ., . , . . ® , , . . , . ..r 


, cr r? ! ’ uprwMmint ? ; raduim< w ll ie body of work made essay, only to be berated in another Line, stresses the completeness of 
evidena. adaptations of his fiction. The for its doomed attempt toinakeCev- the transformation required by the 

dence, just cno g g ' ; '*» meanings arc starkly opposed: Ion look like Borneo. change uf mediums when lie refers 

cu “*: .../ r . iw! Miuihu wf. I quoted here as referring to Hitchcock's Sabotage, his I9.'W to "inlerwniiulk' translation". Colin 
y? ii ,n *i . ,,U .nnflHiHit stiij . lecin f‘ nu as "absolutely the lowest version ofTlie Secret Agent, stands Tucker, producer of the 1992 BBC 

t despite all th st L , .A form <A entertainment", yet the list of up remarkably well to two sorts of Secret Agent (acclaimed here by 

mi a nlx that History sit . Jj^, u jrad adaptations numbers 8fi. ideological scrutiny, Avrom Fleisli- Ted Billy), disclaims nny idea that a 

History proves ... \[ Conrad’s early assessment of man's being class-based and Lissn novel can be reduced to an essence. 

c;ui otter us. __ j-menu as an art form was uii flatter- Schneider’s feminist. Schneider's An adaptation lias the status instead 

— — — ftieT ,n j . didn't stop him from starling point is (he film’s American of a "parallel event". 

Deutschland, -jyjpeg *' 0C * e, ' n 8 the easy money that title of 'file Woman Alone: sfo use- As Professor Fleishman remarks. 
ia " in if °C7 051 c Mie from film rights (a bounty fully explores the idea that the film theorists of adaptation tend to recog- 


c;ui otter us. __ J-wnta as an art form was uii flatter- Schneider’s feminist. Schneider’s An adaptation lias the status instead 

— — — iMintar 1 * ftieT ,n j . h didn’t stop him from starling point is (he film’s American of a "parallel event". 

Deutschland, -jyjpeg * )0C * e, ' n 8 the easy money that title of 'Hie Woman Alone, sfo use- As Professor Fleishman remarks. 

DyHoinrlc en , tram film rights (a bounty fully explores the idea that the film theorists of adaptation tend to recog- 

(Angel hooks, *.<• I *™ c |\ in 1919 made possible the addresses male and female audi- nise three categories, although they 

• i. I linn (along# iTi m purchase of n Cadil- enccs simultaneously, by combining label them differently. He gives 
*) rpmiaji) w / f d‘d mild contempt prevent elements of both the thriller and the some sample trinities: transposition, 

„ T ? 1 ’ . After vean' cJU? writing his own film "woman's picture". commentary and analogy (Geoffrey 

lie nos satirical w- r script .Caspar The Strong Man, Neither critic does justice to the Wagner, 1975), literal, critical and 
iTcUe, Heine Uirnetl _ «ver filmed, a version of his story effectiveness of the sequence of the original adaptations (Klein and 

on the bmirgeoist ^ ti J s P ar Ruiz". By 1923 he was lec- boy Stevie unknowingly carrying Paricer. 1981), borrowing, fritersect- 

me political oppre. ■ rafog, while on an American tour, the terrorist's bomb, a textbook ing and transforming versions (An- 

hunoutorhtsnomei , Author and Cinematograph", demonstration of suspense fdmmak- drew, 1984). 

— ; — “ hTTiinDodift m c: scrib 1 in « '■moving-pictures" ing which then breaks all the rules 

Stone Junction, y . I miraculous", even If thev hv enriincr with a menntnorlpBR IJFH eateoYiries Imnlv a hlpr- 


StonoJunctlo i y | miraculous", even If they by ending with a meaningless categories imply a hler- 

mt. Thomas pynen idn t show, “except in a superfi- death. The sequence makes its im- archy of ambition that is 

Inc., E7.P9) — - — ; [hinl 2, what the characters are pact precisely because the story has often contradicted by results. 

6eemed to be governed by a more The BBC Secret Agent was a loving 


Priestley . . . ability to take the pulse of the public photo: jane bown 


where his skill works best His sym- 
pathies even crossed the barriers of 
genre and brow-level. Johnson Over 
Jordan shares a form of Expression- 
ism (Priestley repudiated the term) 
with the plays Auden and Isher- 
wood wrote for Rupert Doone’s 
Group Theatre, though he could al- 
ways be assured of abuse in Grig- 
son's New Verse. His great friend, 
Hugh Walpole, a High Tory, con- 
gratulated Auden in the famous 
double number of New Verse in ■ 
1937, a piece of hypocrisy Priestley 
would never have been guilty of. 
Priestley never sucked up to an 
avant-garde: his left sympathies 

were always popular ones. 1 

Judith Cook's biography is 
straightforward to a fault, and 
poorly proof-read and indexed. 1 
Priestley and Shaw are pictured to- 


gether: the date is given as 1961, 11 
years after Shaw’s death. Cook 
treats his life and its difficulties — 
his infidelities and lack of warmth to 
his children — with understanding, 
and she tries to carry out an impos- 
sible task, summarising his numer- 
ous publications. 

Her best pages are those dealing 
with his appalling experience in the 
trenches. She quotes John Braine’s 
opinion that Priestley’s millions and 
millions of words were written "so 
he wouldn’t remember the 1914- 
1918 war". For this reader, at least, 
her presentation of Priestley 
brought back' a great slice of his past 
life, together with hopes and illu- 
sions from that time. Reading Bees 
On The Boatdeck in-1948, 1 resolved 
to be a playwright. But Priestley can 
be exonerated: I didh’t make it 


mm man what nr seemed to be governed by a more The BBC Secret Agent was a loving 

tn /"? . cai Jf„ ..... have R’i hk r, ,*1, es « w ho had intended escapist set of conventions then the and intelligent transposition, with 

think . .-va nr [J 8 : ”“ n to h e a version of Heart novel, until the director makes die the incongruous brightness of Bar- 

chon on side? being 111 (*iu r S? Ban ^ not Citizen Kane, cold mechanism of his technique rington Pheloung’s music taking on 
Stone Junction .-ipbratioi) 4 ther ® w 39 a special affinity stand in for the various traps that the function of ironical narration in 

non-stop party „ m ^.® Case between a writer and a ensnare the story's more innocent the novel Hitchcock’6 Sabotage 
everything tna ■ ’ fat up ^ 'tl don't not Primarily verbal H characters. It’s Hitchcock’s mo9t takes more liberties, adding a love 

modern-day outlaws cou^rr rf ~, su S pose ^re's any novelist nihilistic game with his audience interest and a happy ending — yet it 

world of conspinty . Conrad w j 10 ^ put before Psycho. is the. moments of bitterness and 

conspiracy, helped , Pr,hL f » n o acr ? e0 A novel and a screenplay drawn disorientation that remain in the 

mind-bending P ^ ^ Ms essay sug- from it are likely to share some ele- memory. Apocalypse Now is infi- 

Hey, don t smoke Of ^ H 31 ^less plans for Heart ments — specifically dialogue — nitely the most ambitious of all ver- 

— — — adanLl f 68 *’ ^ ^ alrea ^y yet they are perhaps at their fur- sions of Conrad (though the 

T order a ny of the book 8 • ‘ or radio in 1938 (a version thest from each other when they novelist’s name does not appear In 

■ reviewed or In Pdnt, over tally 5, Vf ,, ^ hour), essen- seem to overlap. It may seem unde- the credits), but it ia also preposter- 


To order 

reviewed or In pd™* O” 
,1W,lW0 .Wes ava!'*®* 9. 


imposing the conven- mable that a faithful adaptation oudy overblown and unaffecting. 


■ Icasting on the should reproduce a significant frac- Professor Welshman is an acade- 
i. tion of the dialogue in the original, mlc and writes academic prose, but 

to the volume but the editor points out in his Intro- he also has an Impatience with mys- 
ual films, some duction that In fact Conrad's dia- tification that Is distinctly endearing 

iscure, but they logue "often tends toward . in this context Having discussed 

ig the general melodrama when stripped of a nar- the prevalence in critical literature 
ry adaptation, rotor’s ironic commentary", of threefold breakdowns of the busl- 

eed that fidelity ! Words on the page, moreover, ness of adaptation, he proposes his 
■e are different contain all possible readings of own set of categories, to be based 
sy tend to come them, while an actor' must make a "on a successful formula used in 

used eXotic set- choice. Kurtz’s last words in Heart other industries", 

works, and it is Of Darkness become breathy, gut- ; His suggested technical termB 
a and those set- tural, self-loathing and guilt-ridden, foe Small, Medium and Large. 


Homage to Robert Frost 
by Joseph Brodsky, Seamus 
Heaney and Derek Walcott 
Faber 117pp £7.99 

r-\OBERT FROSTS image is 
sfili a caricature, all frost- 
I I white hair and New England 
farmyards, the author of comforting 
poems that show you how to fork 
hay or mend a wall or climb a birch 
tree till it bends. He is still the avun- 
cular all-American emblem Joseph 
Brodsky describes as "a folksy, 
crusty, wisecracking old gentleman 
farmer”. It was a persona Frost 
worked hard to construct. When he 
told one of his interviewers, “I am 
an ordinary man, I guess," that "I 
guess" was itself the Exhibit A of his 
ordinariness. 

This “ordinary man" went on 
diplomatic missions to Britain and 
Russia for the US State Department. 
He recited a poem at John F 
Kennedy’s inauguration. In 1943, 
50,000 copies of ‘Come In" were dis- 
tributed to American troops sta- 
tioned overseas in order to boost 
morale. In [his sense he was not a 
rustic but a Renaissance man. 

Hv was far fry in "folksy Swumis 
Heaney calls him "deiumiiciilly intel- 
ligent". You cannot read “Out, Out" 
— wiili its description of ;i young 
Imy 1u*ing his hand u> the jump of a 
saw and llu-n dying — anil still con- 
sider this poet “comforting". Heaney 
speaks of his "negative recogni- 
tions". Frost himself admitted tliul 
he was "one acquainted with the 
night”; 111 at he amid scare hitnsell 
with his own "desert places". 

The three essays that make up 
Homage To Robert Frost celebrate 
this darkness and intelligence. But 
Joseph Brodsky's close reading of 
“Come In” is an early reminder that 
even the winners of the biggest 
prizes are fallible. It doesn’t take a 
Nobel laureate to hear in Frost’s 
dark wood an echo of the selva os- 
cura with which Dante opened The 
Divine Comedy, nor to suggest that 
“Come In" is more than just a nature 
poem. Brodsky’s declaration — "Be- 
cause of a greater cultural heritage, 
a greater set of references, it usually 
takes much longer for a Briton to , 
set a poem in motion" — Is as 
wrong-headed as it fa vague. 1 

Brodsky’s essay begins to take 
flight when It turns to “Home Bur- 1 
lal”, one of the blank-verse narrative | 
poems from Frostfs second book. 
North Of Boston (1914). Tire poem 
depicts a farmer and his wife stand- 
ing on a staircase. She's at the top of 
the stairs, looking out onto the 
cemetery where her husband had 
buried their child. Brodsky pro- 
ceeds line by line, working through 
the poem with a forensic. rigour. -He 
brings out die theatricality of the 
setting, the staircase suggesting, "a 
hierarchy, of. significances". , He 
brings Into focus the ‘'ballet” of the 
couple's small movements, on the-, 
stairs; he draws you in to the poem’s 
hinterland of "grief and reason”. 

; All three of these essayists are in 
thrall to Frost’s technical accom- 
plishment Seamus Heaney Bug-, 
gests - that the opening lines of 
rDesert Places” are "full of the 
hurry and slant of driven snow. Its 
unstoppable, anxiety-inducing, for- 
ward rush, all that whispering tur- 
moil of blizzard”. These essays are 
full of such subjective, non-emp Id- 
eal observations, the sort of thing 
that would be considered ah aberra- 
tion in academic criticism,. But 
I Heaney's perceptions have a crisp. 


persuasive grace; the stars that ap- 
pear at the end of "Desert Places" 
possess “the cold tingle of infinity". 

Derek Walcott is the least Frost- 
ian of the three essayists: his 
poems’ sequi ruling of classical invo- 
cations is just the sort of showiuess 
to which Frost was genetically resis- 
tant. And Walcott’s is the least 
focused of the three essays, the 
closest to a survey. He likes the 
grand, sweeping claim: “A certain 
deadening of the ear had dated dra- 
matic verse since the Victorians, 
who (ried to resuscitate Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama through tire 
pentameter, prolonging a hollow, 
martini echo that could not render 
die ordinary and domestic ..." 
Without examples, without showing 
us just what he means in Tennyson, 
in John Clare and Christina Ro& 
setti; that's not an argument, just an 
opinion. 

But Walcott can articulate whnl in 
most readers would remain mere 
apprehensions; the "vernacular ela- 
tion" of Frost’s tone, "the springing 
resilience of his verses". His criti- 
cism flares and branches into 
inetnphur: “Full approaches, and 
with fall, the poetry of Frost, not so 
much in full flare like tin* harle- 
quinade of Stevens but curly and [ 
late fall, tin* line ur bnitirli of tile i 
verse with tentative mlnurs, tlu-n 
tii<- words dropping naturally off tin- j 
lines into ;» heap at the base nt th« 
IKwm's column ..." I 

Tile essays are linked by com- 
mon themes. Brodsky, Heaney and l 



Proatt 'An ordinary man, I guesB* 


Walcott are all convinced that there 
is more to the apparent plainness of 
Frost's language than meets the eye 
or inner ear. To hear these poets 
speak of pentameter, anapaest, en- 
jambment and caesura fa to hear the 
argot of craftsmen, no more or less 
than the terms of the trade: bevel, 
jofet, dovetail. And all three of these 
essays, raise the question of the rele- 
vance of biography to the analysis 
or enjoyment of art. "Would you tike 
to meet Mr Frosts Brodsky asks: 
“Then read his poems, nothing 
else." When Walcott encounters 
racist remarks In Frost’s letters, he 
does not want their ugliness to tar- 
hish the poems; "One groans . or 
shudders, but one pushes on. 
ffoetry is Its own realm and does not 
pardon.” 

, Homage To Robert Frost makes 
you hungry for that realm: the es- 
says send you rushing back to 
"Birches", "Home Burial u and "A 
Silken Tent". What this amounts to 
is a UUI5 book with a big ambition: I 
to move our concentration back 1 
from the lives of poets to the poems | 
themselves, knowing that it was the 
poems that made die poets remark- 
I able in the first place. 


30 SPORT 

Rug by Union Tetley Bitter Cup fourth round: Bath 24 London Scottish 23 

Scots want ear-biter banned 


L ONDON Scottish are de- 
manding that the Bath player 
who bit their flanker Simon 
Fenn during last Saturday’s Tetley’s 
Bitter Cup tie is identified, banned 
for a minimum of 12 months and 
made to pay compensation both to 
them and to Fenn. 

Fenn, a 26-year-old from Sydney 
making his first-team debut for 
Scottish, returned to the field after 
the incident with his head bandaged 
but had to have 25 stitches inserted 
into the lower part of his left ear 
after the game. He is expected to 
need plastic surgery. 

London Scottish, who on Monday 
pointed the finger at Bath’s all-inter- 
national front row of Kevin Yates, 
Federico Mendez and Victor Ubogu, 
said in a statement "We are disap- 
pointed that no Bath player has yet 
been willing to admit responsibility 
for the incident. 

“Simon Fenn must reserve his 
position until the extent of damage 


to his ear is fully determined. 
Simon’s main concern for a rapid 
recovery is the risk of Infection due 
to the injury being caused by a 
bite. We understand that Bath are 
seeking to complete their own inters 
nai inquiry as soon as possible, and 
hopefully find the player responsi- 
ble and prepare the appropriate pun- 
ishment. 

"We would expect a lengthy ban 
or suspension for a minimum of 12 
months, with financial compensa- 
tion both to the club and player." 

Bath's chief executive Tony Swift 
responded: "We will carry out an in- 
vestigation into an alleged incident 
during the game, but I am not mak- 
ing any fur tiier comment.” 

On the field. Bath’s cup pedigree 
remains intact but, European final- 
ists or not, they sit unloved in the 
doghouse this week. Moreover the 
bite which disfigured the action- 
packed tie diverted attention from 
another mongrel of a performance, 
rescued in Injury-time by a penalty 
from Jon Calls rd. 


Bath's coach Andy Robinson will 
be leaving for Bordeaux soon, 
where the Heineken Cup final 
against Brive will be played on 
January 31, but lie may not have 
time to take in the local scenery. It 
took him two hours to compose 
himself to talk to reporters after the 
game. 

“London Scottish deserved to win 
the game." he growled grim-faced.* 
'Til read every paper and I hope 
you're honest about It. Slagging off 
the players is not what I'm about but 
HI make sure that we sort ourselves 
out” 

Disciplinary matters aside — and 
Scottish's Mick Watson was also for- 
tunate to stay on after an early yel- 
low card and a high tackle on the 
wing Mike Kayson — there now 
seem to be dangerous cracks In the 
social cement that used to bind Bath 
together. 

Scottish, sharper in the loose and 
superior in the line-out, led 7-0 early 
on and by 10-8 at lialf-time despite 
an impressive score by the pacy 


Kayson, who has played gridiron for 
Great Britain Colts. 

CaJlard, embroiled in a running 
feud with Watson, concentrated on 
the job in hand enough to convert 
Richard Webster's 51st-minute try 
and add a penalty and a drop-goal to 
put Bath 21-13 up. 

Rhodri Davies and Derrick Lee 
then released Colin Morley for a 
thrilling sprint to the right corner, 
converted by Lee. and with less 
than four minutes left Bath were 
offside 25 metres out in front of 
their own posts. With Lee flat on 
his back, the Sydney-born Ian 
McAusland. tipped for an immi- 
nent Scotland A call-up, stepped up 
and drilled it left-footed for a 23-21 
lead. 

h\jury-ti me —there were to be 17 
minutes in total — had begun when 
McAusland, this time deep in his 
own 22, failed to find touch with his 
clearance. The old pro Callard 
promptly went down like a stone 
under a naive charge by the Scot- 
tish wing Conan Sharman but 
jumped up to kick the winning 
penalty. 

Adedayo Adebayo and Mike Catt 
both suffered bruised kidneys after 
blows to the back, and Adebayo was 
later found to be passing blood. 




Derby victory is bonus for Man Utd 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

No quarter given 


L IVERPOOL, Middlesbrough 
and Chelsea all left it a bit late 
before winning their quarter- 
final rounds in the Coca-Cola Cup. 
After 90 minutes of largely disap- 
pointing goalless action against New- 
castle United at St James' Park, 
Liverpool strikers Michael Owen 
and Robbie Fowler popped up to 
grab a goal each In the first half of 
extra- time. 

Owen struck in the 95th minute 
when he collected a pass from 
Fowler and sent a chip over the 
Newcastle goalkeeper Shaka His- 
lop. A slick strike by Fowler sent the 
ball into the net seven minutes later. 

Uverpool'a opponents in the two- 
leg semi-final will be Middles- 
brough. The Teesside dub, 
relegated from the Premiership last 
year but currently second in the 
First Division table, went through to 
the semi-finals by beating strug- 
gling Reading 1-0, also from the 
First Division, with a controversial 
goal from Craig Hignett three min- 
utes into injury time. 

There was a lot of confusion in 
the centre circle after Middles- 
brough were awarded a free-kick 
before Neil Maddiaon briskly swept 
the ball forward to Paul Merson 
and, with the Reading defence un- 
dermanned and caught on the back 
foot, Hignett walloped the ball into 
the Reading net 

Goalkeeper Ed de Goey was 
Chelsea’s hero as his side survived 
a scare against First Division 
Ipswich Town. He saved two spot- 
kicks to seal victory for the Blues, 
who won 4-1 on penalties. Ruud Gul- 
lit’s team struck twice before half- 
time and appeared to be cruising 
towards victory when Ipswich’s 
Argentine star Mauricio tkricco 
and Alex Mathie hit back to take the 
match into extra time. 

In the other semi-final, Chelsea 
will take on Arsenal. When the two 
sides meet later this month, the 
clash of the Lohdon giants wfll bring 
together 1 footballing talent worth 

■ hearty $100 tnlUldn. . 

\ Arsenal reached ' the last four by 
defMtina West 'Harp 2-1 ^ their 
I ninth semi-final in this 'cobipetition. 


Ian Wright, back in the side after a 
two-match suspension, fired the 
Gunners ahead in the 25th minute 
and Marc Overmara doubled the 
lead shortly after the half-time whis- 
tle, but Sam a sal Abou came off the 
West Ham bench to give his side a 
glimmer of hope for the last 15 min- 
utes. However, a stubborn Arsenal 
defence, inspired by Martin Keown, 
managed to hold out. 


Rees, Healey. Greenwood, Guscott, 
Catt, De Glanville, Grayson, Daw- 
son, Bracken, Leonard, Garforth, 
Yates, Rowntree, Cockerill, Regan, 
Johnson, Archer, Grewcock, Dal- 
laglio, Rodber, Hill, Dlprose, Back. 


Lara ... in the hot seat 


D as captain to lead West Indies 
against England and out of the 
wilderness of a major slump in form 
which resulted in the side’s recent 
3-0 Test whitewash in Pakistan. "It's 
a great honour, but it’s a very tricky 
seat to be in at this moment in West 
Indies cricket," said Lara, who re- 
places Courtney Walsh. 


U the England Rugby Union Bquad 
which starts its training sessions at 
Blaham Abbey later this Week in 
preparation for the Five Nations 
Championship. The 32-year-old 
Bath star has nbt played for the past 
six months after breaking his arm 
bn the British Lions tour of South 
Africa in J(ily. Northampton's Tim 
Rodber is also back along With Mike 
Catt, but Chris Sheasby and Tim 
Stimpson have' been omitted from 
the line-tip. The full squad is: Perry, 


I shocked by the death of David 
Bairstow, the former England and 
Yorkshire wicketkeeper, who was 
found hanged at his home. 
BairatoVs body was discovered by 
his wife, Janet, and two children, 
Jonathan, aged eight and seven-year- 
old Rebecca. The cricketer, aged 46, 
who retired from the first-class 
game in 1991, had suffered a recent 
series of personal setbacks. 


/\Flde chess world title by beat- 
ing Vishy Anand 5-3 at the Olympic 
Museum in Lausanne. The 46-year- 
old Muscovite missed several 
chances to defeat the Indian No 1 in 
classical play but won both speed- 
chess tie-break games. Karpov 
picked up nearly $.1.4 million for his 
moves while loser Anand received 
half that amount At Hastings, Kent 


Football results 


1; Crystal Patera 1, Evartoo 3; Derby County 


Newcastle V. WWI Hem 6. Barnsley 0. 
Leading positional 1, Manchester Utd 
(played 22, pohtB 49): 2. Chelsea (22-42); 3. 


Division Onet Charlton 3. Mlddsabro 0; 1 
Crev«2.SWndonO;Hirdd0rBfld6 1 (Mord1; . 
Ipawlcti 0, OPR 0; Notlm For 2, Port Vale 1; 
Fortsmth 0, Man City 3; Fteadng 1 . Bury 1 ; 
Stockport 1, Bradford 2; Stoke 0, Hrmhghm 
7; Sundwtnd 4, 8)iell Utd 2; Wotvee 6, 

Norwich 0. Leading positional 1 , Nottni 
Forest (26-64); 2, Middlesbrough (28-61); 3. 
Charlton (26-47). 

Division Twos Boumemth 3, Nortimptn 0; 
Brentford 2, MlwaH 1; Bristol City 4. Grimsby 
1: BcxnleyS, Watford 0; Calais 5, Southend : 
0; Luton 3, Blackpool 0; Plymouth 1. Bristol R 
2; Preston I , GMnariam 3; Wateall 3. 

Chastarfid 2; Wrrofvam 0. Fulham 3; Wycombe 
1, Wigan 2; York 0, Oldham 0. Leading posi- 
tional 1, Bristol City (28^6); 2, Watford [20- 
55); 3, Bpstal Royers (28-4{j). 

Dfvtsfon Three: Barnet 0, Rotherham 0; 1 
Brighton 0. Swansea 1; Cambridge 2, . 
Scarboro 3; Cardff 1 , Leyton OO; 
DartoTQtra4,coWi«iix2;DorwMtw 1, 


LAYING at home while per- 
' r U forming like an away team is 
1 not a trick for which even a 
managerial magician such as Jim 
i Smith is renowned. But Smith 
somehow conjured it from Derby 
j County last Sunday. 

I Blackburn Rovers dictated the 
I match from the start but by the final 
1 whistle two fortuitous goals from 
Dean Sturridge and a third from 
Carling . . . retirement ~~ Paulo Wanchope amid some poor 
defending three minutes from time 
^ I ; ^ ensured that Derby plucked three 

wall I no limes | points from the hat that lifted them 

, into sixth place above Leeds United 

pv t tf’N Ctnn andlowarrisa Uefa Cupspot. 

Rovers, for whom Chris Sutton 
j.!*—,. scored liis 14th of the season to raise 

3. 11 01 II 6 1 lU C K ^ side'9 spirits just before Derby’s 
third, remain a point behind Chelsea 

_ . — ft and there is no denying the greatest 

Robert Armstrong , beneficiaries of this result — Man- 

W ILL CARLING', announce r United, who maintained the 
ment of hia retirement last ] wvmHioInt lead at the top they se- 
week was accompanied withpre' 1°“™ Tottenham Hoi- 


exit to stop 
another ruck 



14-year-old Rosalind Kieran became ] 
the new women's world amateur ' 
champion. 


” ing body, is to set up of a task 
force of independent experts in 
medical science, medical research 
and forensics to Investigate doping 
in the sport. It follows the discovery 
of drugs in the luggage of Chinese 
swimmer Yuan Yuan when she ar- 
rived in Australia to take part in the 
world championships at Perth. The 
swimmer and her coach have been 
expelled from the championships 
by the Chinese and face minimum 
four-year bans from the sport 


I land stage of yachting's Whit- 
bread Race was won by Grant 
Dalton’s Merit Cup. Dennis Conner’s 
Toshiba came second. In another de- 
velopment Pete Goss of Britain, 
named Yachtsman of the Year Inst 
week, is to build a catamaran 115ft 
long and 60ft wide in a $3.5 million 
bid to celebrate the millennium with 
the quickest circumnavigation of the 
world. 


Shrewabry 0; Hartlepool i . Exeter 1 ; HuD 0. 
Manafeid 0: Uncote 1, Chester 3; Rochdale 1, 
Nolls Co 2; Sc’thocpe 1, Petwtxiro 3; Torquay 
2. Maccleefld 0. Leading positional 1, Notts 


dlctabl. good wishes from I ?ura[01dTra/ford aday earlier. 
Harlequins, but the club maybe R °Zi C V n ‘ 

relieved that the former England '^ed about Blackburn s defensive 


i ■' t if/ f I ; ( sb fr 

Touch of magic . . . Flowers is helpless as Wanchope fires in Derby's third goal PHoro. shaum 001 --I L 


captain's exit has prevented m- I j*igs than the title race. “While 
other damaging power-strufflle I easts we wfll continue to live 
atThc Stoop 0 liopc but we committed Iwo bad 

It was no secret that Csrllnl j*" « d itln ‘ take our 

sought preferential treatment t ®*>y. 'he nwiuiger said. -I 
from Harlequins’ director of 1 “ nk I*>yfd badly but we 

rugby Andy Keast Diet would ** bt f5 n - These things happen in 
have undermined Keastis au- i * ■ . 

thority among the other played l,™ 11 . 11 ’ ? I*? 11 " 11 ?? Blackburn 
Just aa die authority of Keaafi 1 1 ,* d l ' h ^ h! f r «wl Marl 

predecessor Dick Heat was cbC ! T'T 1 

lenfled forcing the former . Jlerl m the opening five 
Engkmd coach out of the club it j”*" 5 - 0| % 90 seconds had 

the end of laBt season. i ~ 

In his capacity as England TSiltllS Qatar Open 

captain Carling was heavily In- ~ 

volved in selection and the r\ Al ,L| it , 

choice of tactics, yet helnvati. UOUD © DOW TO 

ably ployed a more modest role w 

with Harlequins, for whom he rr--— 

usually managed only 12 to 16 ; _ rd Ja go In Doha 

gamesnscaao" during 10 yetc „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Matters 1 tame to a head will ^ ™ f™d ttemselves in Ans- 

Sec 


elapsed when Kevin Gallacher and i 
Sutton combined to slice Derby I 
open nnd Poom did well to stand his 
ground and parry Gallachei's shot i 
n round a post. 

Then, after Sutton had (licked on I 
a Damien Duff free-kick. Poom 
again impressed in ushering away , 
Colin Hendry's header. For a team 
with three centre-backs of die 
stature of Igor Stimac, Dean Yates | 
nnd Steve Elliott, Derby were look- 
ing remarkably meek. 

This set something of a pattern 


for the whole game, although one 
important change ultimately altered 
the outcome in Derby's favour. 
Smith and his assistant Steve Mc- 
Clarcn should lake credit, as it was 
their verh.nl intervention, harangu- 
ing each and every one in a white 
shirt Hfter barely 10 minutes, which 
brought n switch in altitude. Sud- 
denly the Rains stopped playing like 
sheep and. crucially, started win- 
ning tackles. 

Given possession, it is no secret 
that Francesco Bainno, Wanchope 


and Sturridge con create havoc, and 
duly Derby moved forward with the 
slick cohesion Hint is. their trade- 
mark under Smith. They were two 
up before the half-time whistle. 

Nevertheless. Blackburn were 
hardly shredded in the process nnd, 
if there was an element of offside 
about Derby’s first, there was a defi- 
nite deflection on the second. Both 
goals had a common characterisiic 
in that they came from indecisive 
Rovers clearances. 

jotiallian Hunt won a crucial 


I header after Stephane Henchoz 
could knock the ball only 10 yards 
outside the Blackburn area. When 
the ball came down from Hunt's head 
Wanchope swung a deceptive leg at it 
and in so doing left the Rovers de- 
fence bamboozled and square. Stur- 
ridge ran on to the ball from what 
looked to be an offside position and 
walloped it mercilessly past Tim 
Flowers with 15 minutes gone. 

Blackburn resumed their territor- 
ial domination but four minutes be- 
fore the interval another poor piece 
of defending, this time by Gary 
Croft, gifted the ball to Baiano. The 
Italian wasted no time in supplying 
Sturridge but Flowers would surely 
have saved his shot had not 
Hendry’s head diverted the ball in- 
side die near post 
The script was much the same in 
the second half, with Garry Flitcroft 
putting in two useful shots, the sec- 
ond acrobatically palmed to safety by 
Poom, Sulton having a muscular 
header blocked and Henchoz provid- 
ing one of the misses of the season 
after 64 minutes when, unmarked, 
he volleyed over from six yards. 

A goal then and 2-2 would have 
been a likely final score. Instead 
Rovers had to wait until four min- 
utes from the end, when Flitcroft 
delivered a delicate pass lu end an 
unseemly scramble from a corner. 
Sutton met it with a powerful header 
that even Poom could not get near. 

Even with so little time re in: lining 
the Blackburn fans must have 
hoped for an equalizer. Inn instead 
they had to suffer Derby's third. 
Wanchope had produced one «»f his 
sporadically intelligent afternoon* 
that so frustrate his manager but 

I when an awkward bull began bounc- 
ing in the Rover* penalty area, lie 
had the unique skills necessary to I 
control it, nudge it nml then volley it 
in. Just like that. 


given the breakdown occunw Pw ° f 


Hearts 3. Leading positions: 1 , Rangers 
(21-46); 2. Hearts (21-44); 3, CeUta (21-42): 

First Division Ons: Ayr 2, Dundee 6; Falkirk 
S. Hamilton 1; Morton 0, Airdrie 2; Pertlck 1 , 
SrtrUrvg A 3; Ralth 4. St Mirren 1 . Leadings 
positions 1 . Dirties (21-42); 2, FeM* (21- 
39); 3, Roltn (21-35). 

blvlskm Twoi Brechin 0. CtydebenK 1 ; East 
Fite 1 , Forfar 0; LMngston P, Inverness CT P. . 
Leading positions: 1 , Ctydsbenk (19-38); 


Division Throe: Albion 3, Montrose 2; Alloa , . 


given the breakdown occurs ifetr K orda tv , J* „ 01 I 
between player and ! ln ,. sli P two places to lsTm the 

SSssfjjjj& 

SiBUSfe fesssK 

j *™ u >te was hia decision 


British hopes 

to play an exhibition event in Mel- 
bourne which will guarantee him 
throe matches nf preparation. He 
lias nothing to lose because lie has 
no ranking points to defend. 

Henman's court coverage lias 
been faster and more resilient, and 
It is forehand appears to have 
greater margin of error without 
greater caution. He has also been 
working on more safely througii 
spin with liis second serve, which 
he admits he still needs to improve. 
"I think tiie problem is mental more 
than technical," said Henman. 

'nie sinewy Korda, who com- 
plained he felt the cold more than 
other players because he "lacked 
the body fat”, nevertheless fattened 
his wallet by $137,000 and captured 
liis ninth title by overwhelming 
Santoro 6-0, 6-3 in the final last Sun- 
day. 

Korda's wonderful performance 
was a reminder that in the evening 
of his career, and only one week 
short of the Australian Open, he is a 
genuine Grand Slam contender 
again. 

• Lleyton Hewitt, a 16-year-old Aus- 
tralian standing at No 550 on the 
world list became the lowest- 
ranked player to win an ATP tourna- 
ment when he defeated Jason 
Stoltenberg 3-6, 6-3, 7-6 in the final 
of the Australian men's hard court 
championsliip in Adelaide. Hewitt, 
who had eliminated Andre Agassi in 
the semi-finals, will move up to 
around No 200 in the nqxt list 


Cryptic crossword byTaupi I 3 Fishy product's cl&arly bottled 



I What-not on fire if burnt — odd 
phenomenon (9.5) 

9 Careless about Information on 
fire without copy of it (9) 

10 Visitor's supposed to be heard (5) 

II F’ert of a day to note (5) 

12 Legwear and shirt, say, for one 
In the diamond field (5-4) 

13 Alienate sergeant's orderly {8) 

14 Having 8 leaves zero tax on 
business returns (8) 

17 Their way lacks energy and 
desire (8) 

19 Reportedly declines bed 
panelling (8) 


22 Latin hero’s peculiarly brave one 
(9) 

24 One held by the female pirate (5) 
26 Stand seating delay (5) 

26 It’s about protecting flooring and 
footwear (9) 

27 Survey foot In revivalist 
movefnent (14) 


1 Amusing facte about chaps - : I 

number one thath very orthodox 

1 ) 4 ) .. > • : ■ 1 

2 Vermin coats grow wild growth 

■: ( 7 ) : .r . ;,.'V . ■. : . 


I 4 Nags to be trained for this? (8) 

5 rt turned up In I2fc Taney (6) 

6 True blue? (5) 

7 I retain composure and passivity 

(7) 

8 Not true flight no longer 
conforms? (5. 3 .2. 4) 

15 Carved patches on monuments 
(9) 

16 Playera desert one for singers 

(8) 

1 8 Cut off to get a losing streak , 
back (7) 

20 Learn about elevator ir> place of 
bridge (7) 

2.1 Fruit with stems attached (6) 

23 Place of misery and old greeting 

(5) 


Last week’s solution 


u U LU IjJ [J — 

aoHiiiBGraa noca[3Q0| 
d h d n d n : ' 
Hnnia □QsoQEHCDnEil 
“ a 0 a u d . 
□QBBaa □aaamQaGl 
"Q □ a h ; 
annanaa □buldbuqI 
a □ □ a a I 

0OQ00OQ0 QDO0QQI 
□ Q □ □ □ □ I 

BHnnBQQnnB 0000 ! 
EnnnQBal 

□ □□QDB 00 QQE 3 Q 0 DI 

" a a a □ a rn 





